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Before the adjournment of 
Congress for the holidays 
there were introduced in the 
Senate several resolutions relating to the pol- 
icy of the Government in the Philippines. 
Mr. Hoar’s was a very long one, setting forth 
the obligations of the Republic, among 
which, «he declared, were the following: 
“Never to force evenfreedom upon unwiiling 
nations at the point of the bayonet or at the 
cannon’s mouth; to abstain from interfering 
with the freedom and just rights of other 
nations or’ peoples, and to remember that 
the American people have no right to take 
from any other. people the birthright of free- 
dom because of a fear that they will do 
wrong with it.” A resolution from Mr. Till- 
man declares that our Government has no 
power to rule colonial dependencies, and that 
the Senate is opposed to the retention of the 
Philippines and will. consent to the inde- 
pendence of the Filipinos as soon as they 
shall nave set up a stable - government. The 
long. resolution of Mr. Bacon of Georgia de- 
clares that it is the purpose of the United 
States, after the restoration of peace in the 
Philippines, to give the islanders an oppor- 
tunity to establish a government of their 
own, and, after the establishment of such a 
government, to transfer to them the islands 
(harbors and lands for coaling stations ex- 
cepted), and thereafter to secure the con- 
tinued independence of the islands by treat- 
ies with foreign Powers. These resolutions 
will serve as texts for speeches after the 
holiday recess. The only test vote thus far 
taken indicates that the Government’s policy 
has the support of nearly two-thirds of the 
Senate, It is still asserted’ that Denmark, 
through the agency of a third party, has 
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offered the three Danish islands in the West 
Indies to this country for $3,000,000, and 
that the offer is under consideration. It is 
known that Germany would like to obtain 
possession of one of these islands, but it is 
believed that our Government would oppose | 
the acquisition of one of them by a European 
Power as a violation of the principle of the 
Monroe Doctrine. It is said that our Govern- 
ment is negotiating with Eeuador for the 
purchase of Chatham Island, one of the 
Galapagos group, lying in the Pacific about 
six hundred miles from the coast of South 
America. 





The committees of the Senate 
and House, as organized for 
the term of the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, will support the general ‘policy: of 
the administration, and in the formation of 
them the ability and experience of members 
have been wisely utilized. The new House 
Committee on Insular Affairs (Mr. Cooper, 
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of Wisconsin, chairman) is a very strong one, — 


among the members being Chairman Hitt, of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, Chairman 
Payne (Ways and Means), Chairman Cannon 
(Appropriations), Chairman Hepburn (Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce), Chairman 
Loud (Post Offices) and Chairman Babcock 
(District of Columbia). Mr. Brosius is‘ chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, six members of which are said°to be in 
favor of making the currency elastic by the 
issue of bank notes on commercial assets. 
Civil service reform scores a,victory in the 
appointment of Mr. Gillett as chairman of 
the committee on this subject. Mr. Hepburn, 
of the Foreign Commerce: Committee, an 
earnest advocate of the Nicaragua Canal, 
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has already introduced a bill for the appoint- 

ment (as recommended by the President) of 

a commission to inquire concerning markets 

and trade in China and Japan. Mr. Sulloway 

by the rule of seniority becomes chairman of 

the Committee on Invalid Pensions, but his » 
extremely liberal views concerning pen- 

sions will not control the committee’s ac- 

tion. The chairmen of several important 

committees were mentioned above in our ref- 

erence to the new Committee on Insular Af- 

fairs. Mr. Ray takes the Speaker’s place at 

the head of the Judiciary Committee. The 

most noticeable changes in the Senate are 

the addition of two gold standard Repub- 

licans to the Finance Committee, and the 

formation of three committees—under the 

leadership of Mr. Lodge, Mr. Foraker and 

Mr. Platt, of Connecticut,—for the consider- 

ation of the insular or colonial questions. 

It is said that the House Census Committee 

intends to report a bill for the reduction of 

representation in Congress from those States 

in which colored voters have been disfran- 

‘chised. Debate on the Gold Standard bill 

will begin in the Senate on January 4th, and 
the prediction is made that the bill will be 
passed by a vote of 51 to 35. It is reported 
that the committee dealing with the Roberts 
case, having sufficient evidence that Roberts 
was a polygamist in practice in 1897 and 

later, will report that he is ineligible for 
membership, because the law says that a 
polygamist shall not hold a Federal office and 
also because he is not qualified as a citizen, 

for the reason that he has forfeited a citizen’s 

right to hold such office. 





The Democratic Represent- 
atives in Congress from 
Brooklyn, one excepted, hav- 
ing voted for the Gold Standard bill, inter- 
esting and significant action has since been 
taken by the Bryanite or Chicago Platform 
Democrats in that city, who have turned 
from bimetallism to an irredeemable paper 
eurrency. Their resolutions say that as “it 
is practically settled that bimetallism cannot 
be put into practice for years to come, at 
least, we urge the party to declare for a 
paper currency only, having no qualities of 
redemption.” The leader of these Democrats 
in Brooklyn lias been regarded as the per- 
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sonal representative of Mr.’ Bryan in that 
city, and it is thought that their course ‘has 
Mr. Bryan’s approval. The resolutions also 
ask the party to take up the cause of labor 
and to declare for the public ownership: of 
public utilities, for the single tax, for free 
trade, for the independence of the Filipinos, 
and against an alliance with any foreign 
power. Senators Teller and Pettigrew, ex- 
Senator Dubois, and five other Silver Repub- 
licans, have published a long address, de- 
nouncing the Republican party for deception 
and treachery concerning bimetallism, and 
asserting that the party is now completely 
under the control of “the banks and the 
creditor class,” whose influence is about to 
create “a great bank-money trust.” They 
call loudly for help. The Géebel Democrats 
in Kentucky have given notice of a contest 
in the Legis’ ture for the offices of Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor, now held by the 
Republican candidates. The grounds alleged 
are intimidation by the militia at the polls 
in Louisville, the use of tissue ballots in 
Republican counties, and the expenditure by 
Republicans of an “immense” corruption 
fund given by the chief railroad company 
in the State. Some opposition to the nomina- 
tion of Secretary Root for the vice-presi- 
dency having been manifested by the “ or- 
ganization ” i: New York, and indicated by 
encouragement of the aspirations of Lieut.- 
Gov. Timothy L. Woodruff, it is now re- 
ported that Cornelius N. Bliss, formerly 
Secretary of the Interior, has been brought 
forward as an available candidate for the 
place. The Democrats of Louisiana have 
nominated State Auditor Heard for Gover- 
nor, and adopted a platform which says 
nothing about Bryan ‘or the currency, 
but denounces trusts, calls for national and 
State legislation that will suppress or reg- 
ulate them, and commends the Constitu- 
tional Convention for disfranchising the 
negroes. 





Frank Moss and Francis E. 

A Mazet jJaimbeer, counsel for the Ma- 
Report zet Committee, have prepared 
a report of one hundred printed pages, which 
is not signed by John Proctor Clarke, -who 
was associated with them as counsel. Much 
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of it ig a. reproduction of testimony which 
we have from time to time heretofore sum- 
marized. At the beginning, in considering 
fundamental defects of the new charter of 
New York, the report points to the. inde- 
pendence of the Commissioners or heads of 
departments in the city government and the 
fact that they are really responsible to 
neither the Mayor: nor the people, the ma- 
jority of them being “ district leaders” in 
Tammany and controlled by Boss Oroker, 
while their ignorance or indifference con- 
cerning great projects in their departments 
is manifest. They admit that they repre- 
sent “the organization” and give all their 
patronage to it. Among the examples are 
the history of the Ramapo job and the hap- 
hazard valuations of the Tax Department. 
Since the present government came into 
power the city budget has been increased 
from $68,000,000 to $91,000,000, and $39,- 
000,000 of bonds have been issued. There 
are no records showing the increase of sal- 
aries and of the number of employees. The 
Commissioners, the report says, ‘“‘ with their 
extraordinary opportunities and the chances 
to employ them fruitfully without violating 
the criminal law, need not concern them- 
selves about a new term of service,’ and 
Croker’s ‘ disclosures of avenues by which 
public money, or private money publicly in- 
fluenced, may flow into his pockets are so 
rich and convincing that vast wealth may be 
accounted for without proving the violation 
of criminal statutes.” Having shown how 
the central influence is exerted, the report 
points out from the testimony the deplorable 
effect of its influence, with respect to con- 
tracts, taxes, the bench, favoritism, great 
jobs, the demoralization of the police, the in- 
crease of vice and crime, etc. 





The report recommends that 
the Mayor’s absolute power of 
removal be extended through- 
out his term (it is now limited to the first 
six months); that he be mede responsible for 
his appointees, and that his term be two 
years instead of four. It finds ground for 
encouragement in the failure of home rule 
in the outlying boroughs, and the protests 
coming from them against the neglect of the 
central dominating power. Redemption may 
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lie, it says, in an increase of the power of the 
outlying local boards. It recommends that 
the Municipal Assembly shall consist of only 
one chamber; that heads of departments be 
required to make monthly reports as to sala- 
ries and the number of employees; that the 
city buy the subways; that personal taxes be 
abolished, unless citizens shall be required to 
submit, sworn statements, as under the in- 
come-tax law; that the charter of the 
Ramapo Water Company be repealed and the 
provisions of the city charter concerning 
water contracts amended; that a State Water 
Commission be created; that contributions 
from judicial candidates to campaign funds 
be prohibited; that the granting of private 
franchises for public improvements in a city 
without the city’s consent be forbidden; that 
such franchises now existing be repealed; 
that there shall be only one Police Commis- 
sioner, and that the police force be subject to 
State oversight and be deprived of the con- 
trol of elections. In the passage relating to 
the bonding companies no reference to the 
so-called Platt company is made, but in its 
remarks about the Ramapo Company “and 
certain bridge and tunnel companies,” the 
report says: 

“The presence of prominent members of both 
parties in these companies, based directly on 
state legislation by special acts, and which are 
not designed to do business by themselves and 
without city support, causes public suspicion 
that combinations exist to secure public action 
on both sides of the line of political division, 
and leads inevitably to scandal.” 





At the annual convention 
of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor a commit- 
tee reported approval of President Gompers’s 
remarks about trusts, expressing agreement 
with him as,to his opinion that the trust 
should be regarded “as a natural outcome 
of the present keen competition in commer- 
cial activity.” The committee also said that 
“the evil influence resulting from concen- 
trated capital can only be met by fully realiz- 
ing that the State cannot successfully legis- 
late against this so-called growing evil”; 
that the trust is “ an industrial disease which 
can only be alleviated and finally cured by 
remedies taken from the industrial garden,” 
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and that organized labor ought. not, to be re- 
stricted by anti-combination laws.. The com- 
mittee’s report therefore asked from. legis- 
latures ‘‘not anti-combination laws, but the 
sweeping away of those now in existence, to 
the end that th- trust may not have.at its 
command the judicial, executive and military 
machinery of the political State.” This; was 
approved by the convention after the addi- 
tion of an amendment calling upon. trade 
unionists and workingmen generally ‘to 
study carefully the development of trusts and 
monopolies, with a view to nationalizing the 
same,’”? which, it was said, opened the door 
for a consideration hereafter of the question 
of collective ownership of industries. No ac- 
tion was taken concerning currency issues. 
Resolutions were adopted protesting against 
the use of Federal troops to enforce injunc- 
tions against labor organizations,. opposing 
an increase of the standing army above the 
limit of 25,000 men, declaring. -a . boycott 
against the Chicago Record and News, de- 
nouncing the‘action of the New York Sun 
and approving the boycott against that pa- 
per, protesting against the use of labor under 
contract in Hawaii, and recommending that 
workingmen use their ballots on independ- 
ent lines. ‘A delegate urged that efforts be 
made to organize labor in the South, saying 
that unions there would tend to abolish the 
color line. In the debate preceding the adop- 
tion of a resolution agaist subsidies, Presi- 
dent Gompers called the Ship Subsidy bill a 
wicked scheme for looting the Treasury. For 
a resolution attacking President McKinley 
and Governor Steunenberg for action against 
the striking miners in Idaho was substituted 
one of similar tenor in which neither of these 
officers was denounced, altho the action taken 
was declared to have been. unconstitutional 
and inhuman. 





Gen. Leonard Wood ar- 
rived at Havana on the 
20th inst., and received a 
very hearty welcome. All the craft in the 
harbor, large and small, were gaily deco- 
rated. He was greeted by a major-general’s 
salute from Cabanas Fortress, and escorted 
from the steamer to the shore by a proces- 
sion of launches. At-ndon he called upon 
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General Brooke, who transferred to him the 
office of military governor. General Lud- 
low and General Wilson called in the after- 
noon upon General Wood at the hotel where 
he had taken rooms. The four members: of 
the Advisory Cabinet handed .to ‘the new 
military governor their resignations; which 
were accepted on the following day. The 
comments of the local press upon the -acces- 
sion of General Wood are now very favor- 
able. His energy and democratic ways have 
made a good impression upon the Cubans in 
the city. Upon transferring the office; Gen- 
eral Brooke issued a proclamation, in th: 
course of which he said: 
“A year ago I found the country most thor- 
oughly devastated, its resources and ‘commerce 
destroyed, and its rural population gathered into. 
towns, without food and without shelter, and 
dying of starvation and exposure. The Govern- 
ment of the United States immediately supplied 
work and food. In a short time those conditions 
passed away, and now the country is rapidly 
pressing forward to a prosperity hitherto un- 
known in its history. The change is truly mar- 
velous. Without the semblance of civil govern- 
ment then, you have now a complete organiza- 
tion. Your municipal and provincial ‘govern- 
ments are all in the hands of your own citizens. 
The military control is purely advisory and 
supervisory. Many of your laws have been 
modified and changed to suit the times in which 
you live, as well as in the interests of good gov- 
ernment. Your courts have beer reorganized 
and are in operation. Peace reigns. Law and 
order rule. By your own industry and by a 
careful observance of these conditions the full 
restoration of your social affairs and prosperity 
is assured.” : 
It is said by some critics in Havana that the 
General’s bright picture of the condition’ of 
the island is not yet wholly warranted by 
the facts. At a farewell banquet, given to 
him on the 22d, General Wood spoke quite 
positively of the intention of American 
officers to fulfill the promises of Congress 
concerning the independence of Cuba, and 
other representatives of this country were 
equally explicit on- this point. General 
Brooke has gone to Florida. Ten Cubans 
who were appraisers in the Havana Custom 
House have been arrested on a charge that 
they bdve conspired with importing mer- 
chants to rob the Government. 
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The sad announcement 
General Lawton o¢ the death of General 

Killed Lawton has overshad- 
owed all. other news from the Philippines. 
He was leading an expedition into the Mari- 
quina Valley east of Manila, and, after lead- 
ing’ the way through an almost pathless 
forest, was at the head of the troops as ‘they 
attacked San Mateo. Conspicuous by his 
white helmet and light yellow rain coat, he 
was a notable target for the sharpshooters, 
and had been repeatedly urged to take pre- 
cautions, which, however, he absolutely re- 
fused to do. Just as the place was entered he 
fell. The body was taken to Manila with 
much. difficulty. There was a military fu- 
neral there and the interment will be in this 
country, probably at Arlington. Mrs. Lawton 
and her childven are in Manila. As the Gen- 
eral was a poor man, funds are being raised 
here for the support of his family. The loss 
of General Lawton will be felt greatly in the 
guerilla warfare that is evidently to be the 
chief feature in the campaign. He was a 
noted Indian fighter and had already had 
great success in the Philippines. In the 
north the pursuit after Aguinaldo continues. 
The refugee’s wife has died from the hard- 
ship of the flight, but he seems to keep just 
about a day’s march ahead of the American 
troops and to be turning to the southward 
from Bayombong. Two reports, as yet un- 
confirmed, announce the rescue of Lieuten- 
ant Gilmore in the province of North Ilocos. 
A number of others have escaped, but. the 
Lieutenant seems to be still in the hands of 
the Filipinos. The latest reports are that the 
insurgents propose to concentrate in the 
vicinity of Bay Lake, with headquarters 
near Saitai and Santa Cruz. This has been 
their strongest hold through the whole cam- 
paign, owing to the jungle. 





Early in 1898 the German Gov- 
ernment presented its naval 
bill, calling for a considerable 
increase of the navy, to be accomplished in 
thé course of six years. The bill was ac- 
cepted after sharp debate, and much op- 
position by the Reichstag, only on the sup- 
position that it was final. Scarcely two 
years have passed and another naval bill 
has been presented, doubling the number of 
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battle ships and of the great ships in the for- 
eign service. It is scarcely surprising that 
the proposition aroused much opposition, 
and the official explanation was looked for- 
ward to with much interest. The statement 
was made recently by the Foreign Secretary, 
Count von Bulow, ‘following a brief an- 
nouncement by Chancellor Hohenlohe. He 
based the need upon the change in the inter- 
national situation, and the increasing de- 
mands of German commerce. So far as was 
apparent in a somewhat lengthy address, the 
change in the situation is due to the Span- 
ish-American and the South African wars, 
tho in what particulars these threatened 
German interests so as to entail the neces- 
sity of doubling the naval force was not 
made very clear. More forcible was thé ex- 
position of German commercial interests 
and the attendant requirements for their 
protection. Increased responsibilities and 
opportunities in the Pacific and Wastern 
Asia necessitated increased facilities, and in 
the general rush for naval bases, ports, etc., 
on every hand Germany could not afford to 
be ieft behind, as she would be, witness the 
mortifying fact that when there was dan- 
ger of trouble with Venezuela only two or 
three old training ships were available. So 
far as other powers are concerned there 
was asserted to be the most perfect har- 
mony and mutual regard. Yet for that very 
reason it. was necessary to be on the watch. 
With England, France, the United States, 
Russia, Japan, Italy, all pushing their naval 
armaments as hard as possible, it would be 
the greatest of folly for Germany to fail to. 
maintain her position in the world along- 
side of these States. In the! debate that fol- 
lowed Dr. Lieber, the leader of the Con- , 
servatives, criticised the course of the Gov- 
ernment, including a speech by the Em- 
peror. Chancellor Hohenlohe deprecated the 
latter, but the President of the Reichstag 
ruled that it had been given in proper form 
and was therefore legitimate. 
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The center of the South 
African situation ‘ is 
London. On the field 
all appears to be quiet; it is at headquarters 
that there is most of activity. In the almost 
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entire absence of direct news, it is assumed 
that the three British armies are resting 
after the arduous fighting, and apparently 
are all in good condition. There has been 
some anxiety in regard to General Methuen 
lest he find his communications with Cape 
Town cut off, but as yet that does not seem 
to be the case. General Gatacre is fortify- 
ing himself at Molteno, and General Buller 
is doing the same at Colenso. The Boers, 
too, are not idle, and are increasing their 
trenches so as to make their positions very 
nearly if not absolutely impregnable against 
a front attack. They are making extensive 
use of barbed wire fencing, and are stretch- 
ing the same under water at the different 
fords. In fact, they are using every means 
that the shrewdest ingenuity can devise to 
strengthen themselves and compel the British 
to fight them on ground of their own choosing. 
In England the first dismay and immediately 
following excitement of rallying to retrieve 
the disaster have been succeeded by a more 
sober counting of the cost, and an ominous 
indication of a determination to find out 
where the responsibility lies. The evidently 
complete knowledge by the Boers of the 
English movements is contrasted with cor- 
responding English ignorance. Boer guns 
outclassed English artillery, and Boer tactics 
proved more effective than British. Whose 
fault was it? There is also question as to 
the wisdom of the methods of gathering the 
volunteers. The Briton is grumbling as 
usual, but is still pushing along with grim 
determination to carry the thing through, for 
all realize that it is not South Africa alone, 
but the entire Empire, that is in danger. 
Special attention is being paid to cavalry, 
especially that of the Rough Rider sort, and 
enlistments are being made with great 
rapidity in Canada and Australia. Queen 
Victoria feels the loss of life very keenly, and 
her warm sympathy for the families of the 
soldiers is manifest in many ways. Other 
nations look on, but make no sign. A rumor 
that Dr. Leyds had requested M. Delcasse to 
intervene was denied the next day, and there 
are no other hints even of interference. The 
news from Abyssinia is uncertain. General 
Wingate has been appointed Sirdar in place 
of General Kitchener, and will probably be 
able to hold his own. 
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2 From China itself there has been 
China comparatively little news of late. 
The most of the hints that have come in 
regard to her development have come 
through Japanese sources, and have had to 
do with Japan’s ambitions. This has been 
partly due perhaps to the absence from Pe. 
king of a number of officials, including the 
British ambassador. He has, however, re- 
turned and immediately there appear vari- 
ous comments upon the situation there of 
considerable interest. One of these is con- 
nected with the report that Li Hung Chang 
is coming into power and is to the effect 
that China is to reopen the question of tariff 
revision. This offers an opportunity for tra- 
ditional Chinese diplomacy, and if it is. un- 
dertaken under so astute a leader as Li 
Hung Chang, may well require the careful 
observation of foreign Powers. So far as 
appears the reactionaries are in full power 
at Peking, and it is reported that they are 
on the whole fairly well pleased with the 
situation. They claim that Italy has prac- 
tically withdrawn her effort to secure San- 
mun harbor; they point to Russia’s curtesy 
and even complacency, and.intimate that 
England has failed to get almost everything 
for which she has recently asked. Mean- 
while the Mandarins are gathering in what- 
ever of funds theyare ableto put their hands 
on, and it is more than intimated that this 
project of tariff revision has to do with en- 
larging their immediate income. The open- 
ing of free ports through the interior has 
done away with certain perquisites which 
formerly swelled their purses and they are 
now looking for some means of recouping 
themselves for their losses. The local tax, 
or likin, offers an almost unlimited field for 
official management and pressure upon the 
foreign merchants. Under the existing con- 
ditions everything has suffered. The tea 
trade and silk industry are at a very low 
ebb and there is complaint on every hand. 
That the situation cannot continue thus in- 
definitely these people recognize, but care 
very little apparently beyond the salen 
of provision against the day when the em- 
pire, as they perhaps think, may go to 
pieces. Meanwhile it behooves the foreign 
Powers to consider very carefully what may 
be involved in this tariff: revision. 





- Spartan Mothers. 
By Alfred Austin, 
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66 NE more embrace ! then, o’er the main, 
QO And nobly play the soldier’s part.” 
Thus speaks, amid the martial strain, 
The Spartan mother’s aching heart. 
She hides her wo, 


She bids him go, 
And tread the path his fathers trod. 
“Who fights for England, fights for God.” 


Helpless to help, she waits, she weeps, 
And listens for the far-off fray. 
He scours the gorge, he scales the steeps, 
Scatters the foe,—away! away! 
Feigned is their flight. 
Smite! again smite! 
How fleet their steeds! how nimbly shod! 
She kneels, she prays: “ Protect him,’ God! ” 


The sister’s sigh, the maiden’s tear, 
The wife’s, the widow’s stifled wail, 
These nerve the hand, these brace the spear, 
And speed them over veldt and vale. 
What is to him 
Or life or limb 
Who rends the chain, and breaks the rod! 
Who falls for freedom, falls for God. 


And should it be his happy fate 
Hale to return to home and rest, 
She will be standing at the gate, 
To fold him to her trembling breast. 
Or should he fall, 
By ridge or wall, 
And lie ‘neath some green southern sod,— 
“ Who dies for Country, sleeps with God.” 


AsHrorD, Kent, ENGLAND. 





Our Duty to the Philippines.* 


By Jacob G. Schurman, LL.D., 


CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION TO THE PHILiPPINE ISLANDS AND PRESIDENT OF CORNELL University, 


SOMETIMES say, “I am not an Impe- 
| rialist,” yet I am not altogether certain 

that I know what that phrase means. 
But I am not an anti-Imperialist, if you 
mean by that the hauling down of our flag 
where we have raised it in the performance 
of duty. I believe in upholding the national 
honor and duty. I do not beliere that some 
who advocate abandoning the Philippine Is- 
lands realize just what such a policy would 
mean. We have put our hands to the plow, 
and we must finish the work. There we 
must stay and work out the problem before 
us. How long a period that may be I do not 
pretend to say. It will certainly be a num- 
ber of years. But we must help the Fili- 
pinos until they are able to govern them- 
selves and preserve order and civilization on 
their islands. 

I do not suppose that we wanted the 
Philippines. I know for one that I did not de- 
sire them, nor would one American out of 
five hundred a few years ago have expressed 
a yearning for them if asked the question. 
There are some who doubt now whether we 
want them, whether it is expedient to hold 
them, and whether it would not be wise, now 
that we have conquered them, to give them 
up. We have land enough right in our own 
country, and it is a doubtful question with 
many whether we want to go beyond the 
seas to acquire more. But I think the ques- 
tion is not now whether we want the is- 
lands; we have taken them, and we are there, 
and must stay until the problem is solved. 

We have learned a good deal about the 
islands and geography of the Orient as a re- 
sult of the war with Spain and the Filipinos. 
Americans like to talk of great things, and 
speak of the numbers and size of their “ pos- 
sessions” and resources. ° It is a national trait 
of ours, and the war has given many of the 
newspapers material for speaking eloquently 
of our “ possessions ” beyond the seas. There 





ene for THe INDEPENDENT from an address be- 
fore the Congregational Club, New York, Dec. 18th. 
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are certainly islands enough, and land enough, 
to gratify us, and we could make a number 
of States out there if we wished it. We 
have forty to fifty tribes to civilize, and 
seven or eight of these tribes have some 
300,000 members each. On the Island of 
Luzon there is one tribe of a million and a 
half people who speak one language as to- 
tally distinct from the other languages as 
Spanish is from English. Another tribe on 
the same island numbering about 600,000. is 
as distinct from the others in language and 
characteristics as they are from the Span- 
iards themselves. Then on the great Island 
of Mindanao there are many tribes that are 
entirely different from each other. In the 
Sulu Archipelago we come to another class 
of natives, about whose custom of slavery 
so much has been said recently. These.are 
all Mohammedans, while in Luzon they are 
all Catholic Christians, 

The priests have ruled in Luzon so long 
that their influence is widespread, and the 
natives know of no other form of Chris- 
tianity. The Roman Catholic Church, has 
been established there for three hundred 
years, and the archipelago was really goy- 
erned by the priests, and not by the Spanish 
civil or military commanders. Of the $13, 
500,000 raised on the island about $1,500,- 
000 was used for the Church’s support. 
Hach Small church would receive about $500 
for its support, and the priest an allowance 
of $300. We must credit the Church with 
having done a great deal of good work 
among the natives. We must reckon. with 
these facts when we send missionaries, to the. 
Philippines. : 

Missionaries are needed in the islands, and 
I hope they will be sent there in large num- 
bers. There is plenty of work for them to 
do, and I hope they will go with a complete 
understanding of the situation and an ear- 
nest desire to accomplish good.. They must 
realize that they are contending with.a Cath- 
olic-educated population that knows nothing 
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Our ‘Duty to the Philippines — 


about the fine differences between Protes- 
jant sects and denominations. Therefore it 
would be highly impolitic to send mission- 
aries of different’ denominations to confuse 
the minds ofthe people. I do hope that 
when we send: the missionaries. we will de- 
cide beforehand on one form of Protestant 
Christianity. ‘Send only one type of mission- 
aies. The Filipinos will then have Catholic 
Christianity and Protestant Christianity pre- 
sented to them so they can take their choice. 
We have no adequate idea how confusing to 
the simple minds of an uncivilized people 
the different forms of our Protestant faith 
appear. The Chinese, who are perhaps more 
intelligent than the Filipinos, regard our dif- 
ferent denominations as so many different 
rligions. This idea prevails in many other 
lands that we are.trying to convert to Prot- 
stant Christianity, and it works confusion 
in the minds of the people that often sadly 

tandicaps the labors of the missionaries. I 
hope that before sending missionaries to the 
Philippines the different denominations will 
mite on some common platform. 

I think the Island of Mindanao is a more 
romising field for missionaries to begin 
their work in than Luzon. The influence of 
the Catholic Church has not been extended to 
Mindanao, and the simple natives would 
nore readily accept the type of faith which 
the Americans would teach them. It is pos- 
sible that it would be dangerous to send mis- 
sionaries to the interior of this island at 
present, but, as conditions become more 
settled and the Americans are looked upon 
vith a more friendly feeling, this place will 
te a rich field for the American missionary. 
We owe it to the Filipinos to give them the 
vest in our religion as well as in our edu- 
ation. On the Island of Luzon they will 
lave Qatholic and Protestant Christian- 
iy presented to them, but on the other is- 
knds the Protestant missionaries would 
have a field that had not been pre-empted 
by the Spanish priests. 

I believe the fighting in the Philippines Is 
learly over, and our armies row fighting in 
Northern Luzon will soon be required only 
0 keep down the bandits. The organized 
tmy has disappeared, and with it we might 
‘fay the whole insurrection. Most of the 
laders of the insurrection have been dis- 
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persed or have been won over to our side. 
We have not won over to our cause or cap- 
tured Aguinaldo, it is true, but others have 
been taken who were just as important as 
the generally-recognized leader. There is 
Mabini, who has been captured by our army, 
and several others who’ have surrendered or 
become our friends and allies. They recog- 
nize the justness of our cause, and are will- 
ing to co-operate with us in establishing a 
permanent, stable government on the is- 
lands. 

The reasons for the revolution and its pro- 
longation are not so difficult if we look at 
the question closely. When the insurrection 
was organized against Spain, the leaders 
were honest in their efforts to free them- 
selves from the. oppression of centuries. 
They had demanded for their people some of 
the rights which should be accorded to-any 
people. They protested against the depor- - 
tation of the natives from the islands for 
political reasons without trial, and against 
abuses of taxation and oppression which con- 
fronted them on every side. The leaders of 
the revolution had a laudable ambition to 
free themselves from the yoke that had 
galled them for so long. But in the end the 
object of the insurrection was forgotten. 
Personal ambition induced the leaders to 
forget the good of their country, and they 
fought to advance their own cause. I do 
not believe that more than one-third of the 
money collected for the insurrection ever 
reached the Filipino treasury. I do not say 
that all of the leaders were dishonest. I be- 
lieve that many of those who fought against 
the Americans were animated by the high- 
est idea of loyalty to independence. I think 
probably Aguinaldo is one of this class, and 
that he is an honest man. 

Another reason for the stubborn opposition 
te our occupation of the islands was a legacy 
of suspicion and hatred for the white man 
which Spain bequeathed to us. This dis- 
trust of the white man has been bred in the 
Filipinos through centuries of corruption. 
They know the white race only by one speci- 
men. Spain to them represents the whole 
world of Europeans—the whole white race— 
and her authorities made promises repeat- 
edly to them and broke them. They will not 
to-day trust Americans or Spaniards or any 
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otlier° Kuropeans, nor ‘is it strange that they 
distrust the promises of the Americans. 
They expect that these promises ‘would be 
broken on the first opportunity ‘that offered. 
This distrust of the white race is one of the 
problems that will require years of labor to 
overcome. You cannot overcome it with 
words. It must be dissipated by actual 
works; they must have ocular demonstra- 
tion that the word of the Americans can be 
relied upon. Not until then will they begin 
to believe in us. Consequently I have urged 
it upon Congress and the President to. set 
up civil government in the Philippines just 
as soon as the military condition warrants it. 
A ‘simple government it what is: needed, and 
every province should have it so they can 
learn the meaning of our promises and in- 
tentions. The President is in possession of 
the fullest information about the needs and 
conditions of the islands, and he can judge 
better than we can what is the best thing to 
de. But as soon as a province is subdued 
some civil government should be set up so 
that its operations before their eyes will 
teach them of its benefits. 


During my stay in the Philippines nothing 
surprised me more than the appearance, in- 
telligence and deportment of the educated 


natives. Their characteristics are often 
pleasing to foreigners. For one thing they 
are very temperate and cleanly. I regret 
that the Americans allowed the saloon to get 
a foothold on the islands. That has hurt the 
Americans more than anything else, and the 
spectacle of Americans drunk awakens dis- 
gust in the Filipinos. We suppressed the 
cock fight there, and permitted the taverns to 
flourish. One-emphasized the Filipino frail- 
ty and the other the American vice. I sup- 
pose wherever there are 65,000 Anglo-Saxons 
there will always be some drunkards, and it 
seems difficult to prevent it. But it was un- 
fortunate that We introduced and established 
the saloon there to corrupt the natives and 
to exhibit to them the vice of our race. I 
have never seen a Filipino drunkard. They 
will take a small wine-glass of liquor, and 
‘be content with that, and this temperance 
in drink is characteristic of their modera- 
tion in many other things. Probably no one 
thing has’ damaged the American people in 
the eyes of the natives more than this great 
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vice of ours of indulging teo freely, in, drink. 
In Manila, which is. really .a cosmopolitan 
city, in Hilo, and other cities of the islands, 
you will find educated: Filipinos,, who are 
bright :and pleasing ‘to meet socially. It is a 
good thing that we have such. a nucleus of 
education to begin with. Many of them 
know French and German, as well as Span- 
ish and their native tongue. . The great 
masses of course are ignorant, but one good 
thing in their favor is. that they. thirst for 
knowledge. They recognize their ignorance, 
and regret. it. They have been in contact 
with Europeans long enough to know that 
education will help them to: become more 
powerful. This is why the fortunate. few 
have obtained their education, and they. ex- 
ercise a power over their own people that 
they could not otherwise have secured. It 
is promising for the future that we have ex- 
amples of the educated few to show us what 
can be accomplished. With good American 
schools on the islands the leaven of general 
education will produce results for the masses 
that will develop the race rapidly. I hope 
the missionaries who go there will provide 
American schools, and they will find a 
hearty welcome. The people are ready for 
good, honest education, and, knowing the 
value of it, they will be very tractable pupils 
in the hands of their teachers. 

The Filipinos have many other good. char- 
acteristics. They are honest-by nature, and § 
show it in their dealings, altho.. suspicious 
of the white men. I.do not say they have 
the straightforward, sturdy honesty of the 
Anglo-Saxon. For centuries they have been 
deceived by the Spaniards until they have 
learned to practice some of their subter- 
fuge. But we have substantial ground for 
hope that when we establish a government 
there we will succeed. 

The belief of the best natives to-day is 
that if we leave the islands chaos will reign, 
and they do not want us to leave. They ask 
us to stay until our work is finished. ‘And 
we must stay because they cannot do with- 
out us. Our staying is the only thing that 
will enable them to realize their best aspira- 
tions for freedom and self-government. | 
have said that I do not know how iong it 
will be our duty to hold the islands. Some 
of my friends say that Japan got along with- 
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out foreign help: or intervention. But until 
recently Japan did not attempt to judge for- 
eigners ‘in her courts, but left that to the 
consuls ofeach’ nation in her cities, and she 
had the example of: Huropean methods of 
procedure daily before her. She has re- 
ceived foreign missionaries for years, whose 
labors have ‘taught: them the ways of civ- 
ilized countries. It is only recently that 
Japan reached the: status of a full sov- 
ereign power, recognized as on an equality 
with the great Christian nations of. the 
world. Japan was never entered by foreign 
invasion, but she’ received the benefits of 
western civilization through contact with the 
missionaries and consular courts of Burope 
and America. f 

The Filipinos have never had this experi- 
ence. The Spaniard had only a nominal in- 
fluence on the islands outside of Luzon. The 
voting was confined to the Spaniards and 
the few fortunate rich Filipinos who could 
pay ‘their $50 a year for the privilege. They 
are the only ones who have had any experi- 
ence in government, and we must stay to 
teach them their first lessons in self-govern- 
ment. 

How are we going to do it? They need 
roads out there, and their construction is the 
first necessity when peace is restored to the 
islands. Not even schools are so important. 
Then after that should come the schools 
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fashioned after systems which we have in 
this country. Let these -be established and 
the missionaries admitted to every prov- 
ince and success will be assured. 

But one thing I wish to emphasize. more 
than any other point that I have dwelt 
upon. We must make an honest civil service 
a permanent institution on the islands. Spain 
established the spoils system, and the cor- 
ruption which has followed from it has made 
three centuries of evil government for the 
people, and finally resulted in her own over- 
throw. We must not let politics rule, so that 
men will be appointed to the islands for 
service to party. Promotions and appoint- 
ments must be founded upon merit and fit- 
ness if we are to achieve our greatest aspira- 
tions in that quarter of the globe. We need 
the best men for governing colonies, and the 
best man in the United States is none too 
good to go to the Philippines as Governor- 
General. Such a man should have the nec- 
essary qualifications for his high office, and 
a desire to do his duties as a servant of the 
public. He must mete out justice to all, and 
teach the Filipinos by his decisions and ex- 
ample that he is their friend. By sending 
out such a man we will succeed, but if we 
send an ordinary political appointee we shall 
fail. I am confident that the right man will 
be sent, and then our experiment will be a 
national success. 


Irnaca, N. Y. 


The Spirit of Humanity. 


By John Henry Barrows, D.D., LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF OsERLIN COLLEGE. 


UR country has the honor of having 


waged a war for humanity. Dean 

Worcester informs us that the United 
States is carrying on “the most humane war 
in history” in its present effort to put down 
the Tagal insurrectionists. It may be truly 
said that the American people as a whole 
are not distinguished for the spirit of 
cruelty. A .French physiologist: in Paris 
was illustrating his lectures by oper- 
ations on dogs, some of them attended with 
excruciating and prolonged agony; and when 


the cries of these poor brutes would interrupt 
his lecture, ‘“‘ with a look of suppressed indig- 
nation, he would artistically slit their wind- ~ 
pipes, and thus prevent their howling.” An 
observer said, “I never observed the slight- 
est demonstration of sympathy on their be- 
half, except on the part of a few American 
students.” 
The annual meeting of the American Hv-' 
mane Society does not attract much popular: 


attention; but it represents a fruitful, benefis « °-: 


cent work which appears ‘to be congenial’ ''' 
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with the natural dispositions of our country- 
men. Hundreds of humane societies under 
various names, having for their purpose the 
prevention of cruelty to animals and to chil- 
dren, have done much to prevent the cruel 
beating, the overloading, the underfeeding 
and mutilation of animals. They are accom- 
plishing a great work in rescuing children 
from vicious influences, of teaching kindness 
to animals as a part of the ethics of the fam- 
ily and the school. The cruelties on railroad 
stock trains have been mitigated, drinking 
fountains have been opened, and refuges for 
stray animals; birds and birds’ nests have 
been protected, drivers and trainers of horses 
have been taught to employ kinder methods, 
laws have been enacted in some of the States 
prohibiting vivisection and dissection before 
the children in the public schools; practices 
so revolting and demoralizing have been held 
up to public indignation; the barbarities 
practiced in unrestricted vivisection have 
been exposed, and a vast amount of humane 
literature has been disseminated. Philan- 
thropy owes a great debt to those who have 
scattered abroad thousands of pamphlets, re- 
printing the Senate document, which brought 
to the attention of the people the horrors of 
human vivisection. What amazement and 
indignation have been kindled by the discov- 
ery that, especially in Europe, systematic ex- 
periments are practiced upon new born chil- 
dren, upon poor women, and dying persons, 
by injecting into them the bacilli of infec- 
tious diseases! The scientific atrocities per- 
petrated would be incredible were they not re- 
ported and defended by some of the scientists 
themselves. Our humane associations do not 
believe that scientific murder is defensible. 
Furthermore, the vivisection of animals is 
declared to be of questionable utility by au- 
thorities of the highest repute. And the 
American Humane Association is working 
for the restrictions that characterize the 
English law. It cannot be doubted that the 
moral sentiment in our country, when fully 
called out, will rise “ to the humane level of 
England and Scotland, through the legal 
abolition of all painful experiments made be- 
fore students merely to illustrate facts al- 
ready known.” 

While we may justly cherish a national 
hopefulness, it will not do to parade any na- 
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tional conceit in regard to the spirit of hu- 
manity. There is something of the savage 
inherent in us all. Mr. Lowell once said that 
for seventy years he had been striving to get 
rid of his primitive barbarism, and that he 
regretted that his success had been so incom- 
plete. It is fortunate for us if the humaniz- 
ing process begins at all in our lives, and if 
the advance we make is considerable. That 
the work of the humane societies has aided 
in our individual progress away from the 
savage to the civilized and humanized condi- 
tion cannot be doubted by any of us. 

It may not be difficult to teach children 
that they have duties of kindness toward the 
dumb animals; but very many children 
would be slow in making this discovery 
without some kind of teaching. I remember 
the very great impression made upon me 
when a boy in school—and I was one of the 
boys that needed to have the impression 
clear and deep—by the familiar words of 
Cowper, found in the school reader: 

“1 would not enter on my list of friends, 

Tho graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 

I doubt if there are four lines in English 
poetry which have led to more numerous 
practical consequences than these of the gen- 
tle Englishman. The spirit in which we be- 
lieve man should live toward the animal 
world may be diffused in many ways; and 
such a story as “ Loveliness,” written by 
Mrs. E. S. Phelps Ward for the Atlantic 
Monthly, and republished in the form of a 
volume, is likely to become one of the clas- 
sics of the new humanity. As disciples of 
Him who said, “ Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy,” and who taught 
us that God’s fatherly providence marks the 
sparrow’s fall as well as the sweep of plan- 
ets, we enter into full sympathy with the 
words of her Majesty, the Queen of Hngland, 
who declared that “no civilization is com- 
plete which does not include the dumb and 
defenseless of God’s creatures within the 
sphere of charity and mercy.” The hero who 
takes the highest place in our hearts is he 
who saves rather than he who kills. It is 
fortunate for Americans that the first place 
among our later heroes belongs to Lincoln, 
who was unable, as Carl Schurz has said, 
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The Spirit of Humanity 


“to see any creature suffer without a pang 
in his own heart.”’ 

I rejoice that we are expanding our ideas 
as to thé meaning and scope of religion. In 
so doing possibly we are only returning to 
the teachings of that Scripture which in- 
forms us that “his tender mercies are over 
all his works.” If one should visit a village 
and see there a court house and a hospital on 
two sides of the village square, and then 
should see a sweet-faced deaconess going 
from home to home in humble devotedness to 
the wants of the poor, some pious villager 
might say to us, “ That court house stands 
for justice; the hospital represents mercy; 
and the deaconess is the symbol of humble 
charity. But if you wish to discover that 
which stands for religion in this town, look 
at the noble church which overtops all other 
buildings.” But is it not true that the visitor 
has already seen the agencies ‘and the forces 
of religion? For did not an ancient prophet 
teach us by the question, “ What doth God 
require of thee except, to do justice, love 
merey, and walk humbly with thy God?” 


The whole world of weakness and of need 


—I say it boldly, in spite of wars and rumors 
of wars—is coming more and more under the 
ministry of kindness. It is said of the gentle 
Buddha that when more than four score years 
of age he lay down between the twin shala 
trees to die, he gathered his disciples about 
him and said that five hundred years later 
another Buddha should arise to teach them 
the way of truth. And the disciples asked 
him, *“ How shall we know him when he 
comes?” And the answer was this: “The 
Buddha that will come after me will be 
known as Maitreya, which means, He whose 
name is kindness.” Throughout the world of 
the Orient, with which we are coming into 
closer and closer relationship, I found many 
examples that»the law of kindness toward 
the animal world is largely observed. The 
Orient is not so gentle toward children, and 
is not socompassionate toward human suffer- 
ing as is the world that has ben molded by 
Christianity; but on account of the Eastern 
doctrine of transmigration, the spirit of gen- 
tleness and the habit of kindly treatment 
have been a blessing to the suffering animal 
creation. ‘I deem it a great honor that when 
I landed in Bombay I was made a member 
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of the Anti-Vivisection Society of India, 
which owes its origin to the sect of the Jains, 
and which numbers in its membership many 
Hindus and many Christians. And we know 
that a large number of those trained in 
Western Christendom are out of sympathy 
with the work of this society. And the ru- 
mor is very prevalent in India that America 
is guilty of much brutality toward the ani- 
mal world. Furthermore, I am well aware 
that these reports are one of the hindrances 
keeping the Oriental mind from accepting 
the Christian teachings of the Occident. The 
work of our humane societies will be an an- . 
tidote to this prejudice, and will co-operate 
with other influences in bringing the East 
and the West closer together, and all into 
harmony with the spirit of Him who taught 
thatthe imperilled and wounded brute should 
be helped even on the Sabbath day, who laid 
his hands in blessing on the heads of chil- 
dren, and whose biography is written in the 
words, “‘ went about doing good.” 

Many keenly realize the importance of 
teaching children the law of kindness to ani- 
mals. I believe that an unused field of our 
work is the college and university. The Ger- 
mmans haye a saying that whatever you de- 
sire to put into the next generation should be 
put into the minds of youth who to-day are 
under twenty-five. It is my purpose that 
the young people of my own college shall re- 
ceive instruction in the new humanity. 
Words may be spoken which they will never 
forget, which will give to their lives a gen- 
tler tone, and through them will carry this” 
gospel into all parts of our land and over all 
the earth. I remember that when I was a 
student in New Haven I heard the famous 
naturalist, Professor Dana, of Yale College, 
deliver an address before the students on his 
voyages and explorations in the South Pa- 
cific seas amid the coral islands. But only 
one thing that he said remains now in my ! 
memory. He was describing a visit made 
by his ship to an island which had never be-. 
fore been touched by the foot of man. He 
went ashore in the early morning and beheld 
a scene of tropic loveliness, brilliant with 
beauty and abounding in life. A great flock 
of tall, white birds was on the beach, and as 
he walked toward them they looked at him 
with no fear and with nothing but_a gentle 
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curiosity. They never had been frightened 
by powder. They knew nothing of the cruel- 
ty of man. He walked among them and 
placed his hands on their tall, downy heads 
and necks, and stroked them as if they were 
pets in his own family. Then he planned 
to take one of them home for his museum; 
and selecting his victim he took out his pen- 
knife, and stroking the head of the beautiful 
bird, pressed the keen point through the 
white plumage into the neck until the feath- 
ers were spotted with a single drop of blood. 
The bird turned his head and looked into 
the great naturalist’s eyes with an almost 
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human gaze of wonder and appeal. The 
knife was withdrawn. A deep fountain of 
pity and love was opened in the good man’s 
soul, and he turned away and left these un- 
frightened creatures of God upon the beach, 
saying to himself those familiar lines of 
“The Ancient Mariner ”’ ; 


“ He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear Lord who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


OBERLIN, O, 


America at the Peace Conference.” 
By Frederick W. Holls, 


A MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN DELEGATION TO THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 


[* is a trite remark that it is difficult to get 


the proper perspective of historical events 

shortly after their occurrence, but I 
doubt whether history, even at the distance 
of a century, will not consider it established 
beyond question that the three most im- 
portant events of the year 1898 were, first, 
the Spanish-American war; second, the death 
of Prince Bismarck, and, third, the issuance 
of the rescript of the Czar, calling the Peace 
Conference. 

While these events had no direct connec- 
tion with one another, it may nevertheless 
be maintained that the third could not, or 
would not, have happened without the other 
two. The Spanish-American war revealed 
to the astonished world what had long been 
evident to thoughtful Americans, namely: 
the existence of a great power, with unlim- 
ited reserve force, and which needed only to 
have its attention called to questions of for- 
eign policy in order to become at once a dom- 
inant factor second to no other. It further- 
more revealed to Europe, and I dare say to 
America as well, the fundamental solidarity 
of interests between the different members 
of the Germanic or Anglo-Saxon race, and 





*This article, which is tne substance of an address 
before the New York Baptist Social Union Dec. 7th, 1899, 
has been corrected by Mr. Holls. ; 


thereby opened up vistas to the continental 
diplomat of which he had not dreamed be- 
fore. 

The death of Prince Bismarck while the 
war was yet raging was the outward sign 
that an epoch in European history had closed. 
The man who for a generation had dom- 
inated the foreign policy of Europe by his 
policy both of ‘“ blood and iron,” and of a 
state of peace founded principally upon 
colossal preparations for war, passed away 
at. the very time when his most sincere ad- 
mirers were being compelled to admit that 
his system was antiquated and bound soon 
to collapse. He had held up to the world the 
arbitrament of war as the only court of ap- 
peals for adjudicating disputes among na- 
tions; but the resort to this tribunal had 
become practically impossible owing to the 
immense cost of the process. It had become 
like a court in which the judges, lawyers, 
witnesses and jurors had all doubled their 
fees every few years, until at last the cost of 
the litigation enormously exceeded the value 
of any conceivable claim that might be in 
dispute. The costs of the court of war had 
become so insuperable that, as. M. Bloch, the 
great Polisb writer, pointed.out in his inter- 
esting lectures at The Hague, the resort to 
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America at the Peace Conference 


war on the part of the great nations is pos- 
sible only at the price of bankruptcy. The 
time had evidently come fpr something bet- 
ter to be sought, and in the fullness of time 
it came. 

Within a month after the great Iron Chan- 
cellor had been laid to rest the world was 
startled by the rescript of the Czar suggest- 
ing a Conference for the purpose of seeking, 
by means of international] discussion, the 
most effectual means of insuring to all peo- 
ples the benefit of a real and durable peace, 
and, above all, of putting an end to the pro- 
gressive development of the present arma- 
ments; it ended with the weighty and sig- 
nificant words: 

“This Conference should be, with the help 
of God, a happy presage for the century that, is 
about to open. It should unite in one power- 
ful focus the endeavors of all those states 
which are sincerely seeking torender triumphant 
the grand idea of universal peace over the ele- 
ments of unrest and discord. It should, at the 
same time, strengthen their agreement by the 
solemn establishment of the principles of jus- 
tice and right, upon which alone repose the 
security of states and the welfare of peoples.” 

We all remember how the circular was re- 
ceived—with sneers and suspicion by many; 
with a patronizing smile by many others; 
with enthusiastic applause by a few; with an 
indifferent shrug of the shoulder by most. 
Had it emanated from any power less great 
and mighty than the Czar of the Russias, it 
would have received scant curtesy. 

Even in America there were not wanting 
advisers who counseled the President to pay 
as little attention as possible to the Utopian 
dream of the Czar, and to limit the represent- 
ation of the United States, if the invitation 
could not be declined entirely, to the formal 
appearance of the United States Minister ac- 
credited to the country where the Conference 
night ultimately sit. The far sighted wis- 
dom of President McKinley decided other- 
Wise, and the invitation was accepted in the 
most cordial manner, and six representa- 
tives were appointed from this country, head- 
ed by the wisest and most successful diplo- 
mat whom this country has sent abroad since 
the days of Franklin—Ambassador Andrew 
D. White, of New York. 


By a happy inspiration Holland—dis- 
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tinguished alike by its struggles for free- 
dom and as being the home of the science of 
international law—was selected as the coun- 
try where this historic meeting should take 
place, and it was opened under ideal auspices 
on the loveliest of days in May, under the 
scepter of a beautiful maiden Queen, in a 
meeting room which-for beauty and appro- 
priateness has no parallel—in the House in 
the Wood at The Hague. 


But, in order to tell of the action of Amer- — 
ica’s representatives, I must go back a few 
days before the opening, when the American 
Commission first arrived. At that time the 
air at The Hague was still full of suspicion, 
pessimism and cynicism regarding the Con- 
ference and its objects. Diplomat after dip- 
lomat of the old school had arrived from 
some European country to take part in what 
seemed to most of them the crowning farce 
of the century. The complaint of many was 
almost pathetic as they pointed out that 
they had beén selected after a long career of 
usefulness to represent their country at a 
“diplomatic picnic,” which would probably 
be the laughing stock of the world. Others, 
again, considered the occasion suitable for 
all sorts of political combinations, and it 
was confidentially announced that important 
diplomatic notes, looking to combinations of 
interests and ultimate alliances, would soon 
be sent around from one delegation to an- 
other. 

I am sure that I do not exaggerate wh 
I claim that into this air, thus heavy with 
diplomatic miasma, the attitude of America 
came as a refreshing northerly breeze. The 
American representatives declared from the 
moment of their arrival that they had come 
for business, for practical purposes, to wit: 


‘the institution of a permanent tribunal of ar- 


bitration to settle international conflicts, and 
that they expected to be met by others in the 
same spirit, as sincerely desirous of accom- 
plishing something as they were; that there 
wads no reason why the ablest diplomats of 
HKurope, if they only had a reasonable atti- 
tude, should not be able to agree upon a sub- 
ject, which, while it was full of difficulties, 
still offered nothing insuperable to human in- 
genuity. Moreover, they announced that if 
no one else had practical propositions to 
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make, that they had them, and would pre- 
sent them at the proper time; that they ex- 
pected these propositions to be openly dis- 
cussed upon their merits, and either adopted 
or rejected for some good and sufficient rea- 
son. 

It did not take Jong for such an announce- 
ment to clear the air, and all talk of negotia- 
tions by diplomatic notes came to a sudden 
end. To the whisperings of suspicion which 
still continued, pointing out that this or that 
Power could not possibly be acting in good 
faith, our answer was that, if so, it was 
only one more reason why our good faith 
should be absolute and unassailable, and that 
we proposed to accomplish something or 
“know the reason why.’ Moreover, we 
must claim for the practical ideas of the 
Americans the credit of absolutely refusing 
from the start to mix up the questions which 
we had assembled to discuss with the innu- 
merable complaints regarding the internal 
administration or the general wickedness of 
any one of the Powers with whom we were 
dealing. Nearly every oppressed nationality 
of Europe was represented with an outside 
delegation, assuring us that peace was im- 
possible without justice, and that justice 
was unattainable until their particular aspi- 
rations had been satisfied. To all this our 
answer was that we had not assembled as a 

.constitutional convention for the world, to 
define the fundamental rights of peoples and 
nationalities, or to create even the faintest 
imitation of a Utopia. We had been invited 
for a purpose, and we had accepted the invi- 
tation with that condition. It was therefore 
impossible for us to attempt to change the 
object of the Conference in order to take up 
the claims of Armenia, Finland, Poland, the 
Transvaal, or any other suffering portion of 
humanity. 

The Conference divided itself into three 
great committees, one upon the general sub- 
ject of Disarmament, the other upon a Re- 
vision of the Laws of War, and the third 
upon Good Offices, Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion. Upon the first two committees, upon 
Disarmament and the Laws of War, we had 
the advantage of being represented by a 
military and a naval expert unsurpassed for 
knowledge, experience and ability in their 

"particular lines in the entire Conference— 
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Captain William Crozier, of. the Ordnance 
Department of the Army, and the great 
naval commander. and writer, Captain Alfred 
T. Mahan. Accordingly our attitude was 
taken and maintained with the most careful 
regard for the interests of our own army and 
navy. We could not discuss disarmament or 
the limitations of armament, for the obvious 
reason that the problems confronting’ us are 
wholly different from those of Europe. Only 
in Europe are whole male populations trained 
to arms, and nowhere else does militarism 
withdraw from productive industries vast 
numbers of men, while, at the same time, 
their support is a charge upon industry. 

But the American representatives put upon 
record a declaration to the effect that their 
attitude by no means indicated mere indiffer- 
ence to a difficult problem because it does not 
affect the United States immediately, but ex- 
pressed a determination to refrain from 
enunciating opinions upon matters into 
which, as concerning Europe alone, the 
United States has no claim to enter. ‘The 
resolution declaring a limitation of arma- 
ments being desirable received the hearty 
concurrence of the American representa- 
tives because it expressed the eordial interest 
and sympathy with which the United States, 
while carefully abstaining from anything 
that might resemble interference, regards all 
movements that are thought to tend to the 
welfare of Europe. 

Upon the subject of the revision of the laws 
of war our representatives threw their in- 
fluences in every ease on the side of human- 
ity aud of practical improvements in the 
methods of warfare. We did, however, ab- 
stain carefully from sentimental extrava- 
gance in this regard, as we were well aware 
of the fact that, when war must come, it is 
most conducive to peace, as well as most 
merciful, to make it short, sharp and decisive 
as possible. 

You could not fight a battle with rose 
water. The results of any effort to make 
war a harmless dress parade, without in- 
flicting terrible hardships and _ suffering, 
would be Utopian, but within these limits we 
stood for humanity and the prevention of all 
unnecessary suffering. By virtue of our in- 
structions from the Government, as well as 
in accordance with our own convictions, our 
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chief object at the Peace Conference, how- 
ever, was the establishment of a permanent 
international court for the adjudication of 
questions which otherwise might lead to war. 
This subject was assigned to the third great 
committee of the Conference, of which the 
American members were Ambassador White, 
President Low and myself. The results of 
our work are to be found ‘in The Hague 
Treaty for the peaceable settlement of in- 
ternational difficulties, which has _ been 
signed on behalf of the United States, and 
now only awaits ratification by the Senate. 
This treaty’ is in many essential particulars 
the result of American diplomacy, and I may 
confidently say that it challenges the closest 
and most careful study and criticism, so 
far as the interests of this Government are 
concerned. 

If any merit can be found in the attitude of 
the American representatives at The Hague, 
it is due in no small measure to their firm 
determination, notwithstanding their devo- 
tion to the general idea which had called the 
Conference together, not to abate by one jot 
or tittle the traditional, time honored policy 
of this country with reference to purely Eu- 
ropean or purely American affairs. 

The International Tribunal of Arbitration 
must for many years to come contain a large 
percentage of European members, and with- 
out great care the principles of good office 
and mediation might easily be so interpreted 
as to require the very entanglements against 
which Washington warned us, and to per- 
mit the very interference against which Mon- 
roe protested. Accordingly, The Hague 
Treaty is signed on behalf of this country 
only under the reservation of the fullest and 
most solemn declaration of the Monroe Doc- 
trine ever made in our history, made on July 
25th, as follows: 

“Nothing contained in this convention shall 
be so construed as to require the United States 
of America to depart from its traditional policy 
of not intruding upon, interfering with, or en- 
tangling itself in the political questions or inter- 
nal administration of any foreign state, nor 
shall anything contained in the said convention 
be so construed as to require the relinquishment 
by the United States of its traditional attitude 
toward purely American questions.” 

We have established the permanent court, 
consisting of a list of judges, of whom each 
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signatory power shall appoint not more than 
four, and the central bureau or office at The 
Hague, under the administration of a board 
consisting of the diplomatic representatives 
accredited to the Netherlands, under the 
Presidency of the Dutch Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. From this list the litigants are to 
choose the particular bench which is to de- 
cide the question at issue. If no other place 
is agreed upon, the tribunal will sit at The 
Hague, and all of the machinery of the cen- 
tral bureau will be put at its service. We 
have adopted a code of procedure which has 
been carefully guarded so as to give no undue 
advantage to a representative from a coun- 
try having the Roman Law over one brought 
up under the Common Law. 

In other words, we have made arbitration 
easy; and, while it is purely voluntary, this 
is really the strength of the entire scheme, 
for it invokes the one efficient sanction, 
namely, the force of public opinion. For the 
first time in the history of the world the 
ideas of justice and right have been agreed 
upon by a great representative Parliament 
of Man as the true basis of international re- 
lations. Internaticnal Law, which heretofore 
has consisted only in suggestions of what 
it ought to be as contained in the books and 
treaties defining it, so far as the purposes of 
the parties were concerned, has now received 
its Magna Charta—its fundamental law; and 
all the powers have solemnly recognized 
their moral duty to exercise their influence, 
not as heretofore, in favor of separate coali- 
tions and alliances for the purpose of taking 
advantage of each other’s helplessness, but 
in favor of a recourse to the permanent court 
at The Hague, whenever possible. 

I wish I had time to describe some.of the 
other features of our plan for the pacific 
regulation of international disputes, notably 
the Commissions of Inquiry, which are in- 
tended .to have no arbitrational force, but 
which shall collect facts in a conscientious 
manner, especially about boundary disputes 
and analogous differences, the idea of which 
was suggested by our appointment of a 
Commission of Inquiry of the _ British- 
Venezuelan dispute. 

A special form of Mediation has been 
adopted, which I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
refer to briefly, as it was my own privilege 
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to formulate it and to introduce it. According 
to this plan the Conference recommends and 
recognizes as an established factor of the 
international law of the future the appoint- 
ment by each party to a serious conflict of 
another power as its second, as it were, in a 
duel. The powers so appointed are to have 
exclusive charge of the question in dispute 
for a period, which, in absence of a different 
stipulation, cannot exceed thirty days. Dur- 
ing this brief breathing spell, as it were, the 
parties to the dispute agree to hold no direct 
communication on the subject with each 
other. The seconds are to use all their ef- 
forts toward a mutually satisfactory settle- 
ment—the parties meanwhile, of course, pro- 
ceeding with their preparations for war. If 
the seconds do not succeed in preventing an 
outbreak of hostilities, they are nevertheless 
charged with the duty of continued observa- 
tion, watching the combatants at every step, 
and of profiting by every occasion for re- 
establishing peace. The advantages of this 
plan will readily be seen. The second is not 
an arbitrator, and is not expected to approach 
a solution of the difficulty impartially. He 
is recognizedly the representative of one 
party to the dispute, and he discusses it 
from that point of view, only without the 
heat and passion of the principal. He con- 
tinues to be friendly with the other side, and 
his duties as a neutral are not affected. After 
the outbreak of hostilities the first battle may 
show the hopelessness of the further strug- 
gle, but the weaker belligerent dare not, for 
fear of being regarded as cowardly, sue for 
peace until his strength is completely ex- 
hausted. On the other hand, seconds who 
are appointed for that purpose, and whose 
interference is, therefore, no longer meddle- 
some, may at once declare that the honor of 
both parties is satisfied, and may bring about 
peace weeks and months sooner than would 
otherwise have been possible. 

Take the case of our recent war with Spain. 
Had England been our second and France 
that of Spain, their joint efforts could not 
have prevented hostilities. Arbitrdtion was 
out of the question; ordinary mediation had 
been tried and failed. The duty of putting 
an end to Spanish misrule has been recog- 
nized by the American people as one bind- 
ing upon their conscience, and it had to be 
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done unflinchingly; but after the battle of 
Manila, or surely after the battle of San- 
tiago, the seconds could have convinced 
Spain that a further struggle was hopeless, 
and peace might have been attained weeks 
before the signing of the protocol, with a 
saving of thousands of lives and of hundreds 
of millions of dollars, and an equally greater 
saving for Spain. 

Moreover, this plan introduced into inter- 
national intercourse the possibility of a 
veiled, and almost conciliatory, threat, which 
is not to be overlooked. In every acute con- 
flict there comes a time when the representa- 
tive of one power must say to the representa- 
tive of the other, “One more step and it 
means war.” This is a challenge which a 
high spirited people rarely permits to pass 
without open defiance. Now that it is possi- 
ble to say, ‘““One more step and we shall 
have to appoint a second,” the gravity of the 
announcement is unmistakable, but it 
wounds no self respect of any one, and it 
leaves a broad and wide door open for a 
peaceful settlement. Moreover, after the sec- 
onds have been appointed, and during the 
period of waiting, it was the opinion of Euro- 
pean military experts that one of the most 
potent influences‘in favor of peace would be 
the spectacle of continued preparations and 
mobilization, which would open the eyes of 
the people of both states to the stupendous 
consequences of the struggle while it was yet 
time to recede. If this article prevents only 
one struggle in a century, it will amply jus- 
tify its adoption. 

To summarize the work of our representa- 
tives, I may say that, first of all, the negative 
truths should be fully recognized. We did 
not attempt the impossibilities. We did not 
depart from the traditional policy of Amer- 
ica. We have not abolished war. The sad 
struggle now waging in South Africa is a 
most striking illustration of that, altho 
naturally not being between two powers of 
mutually recognized independence, it could 
not possibly come within the purview of our 
work, any more than the struggle for auton- 
omy in Finland or for Home Rule in Ireland; 
and we are well aware of the fact that we 
have not abolished war even’ between sover- 
eign peoples. There are and always will be 
questions which cannot be settled without 
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appeal to the last and most cruel of arbitra- 
ments, be the consequences what they may. 
To wish even for absolute universal peace 
implies an approval of the present status of 
the world, or at least the possibility of 
thwarting any change for the better by the 
stubbornness of any one Power. This would 
be a wrong greater even than the horrors of 
war; but peace, as the result of law and 
order, solemnly agreed upon by the civilized 
Powers of the world—that was the real ideal 
and object of the Conference. 

Its attainment, like all human endeavors, 


is imperfect and incomplete. The shortcom- 
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ings of what we have done are clearer to no 
one than to those of us who-can at least 
claim that we worked sincerely and faith- 
fully for the attainment of what was cer- 
tainly a high ideal.. In rendering an account 
of our work to our masters—the people of 
the United States—we venture, however, to 
hope that nothing will be found in our atti- 
tude at The Hague to impair that prom- 
inence which the United States has always 
had, and which we hope always will have, 
in the eyes of every thoughtful and impar- 
tial observer, of being the one great and 


mighty peace power of the world. 
New York Ciry. 


The White Man. in the South. 


HE white man in the South believes 
that he is the only American on this 
continent. The rest are the grand- 

sons of other nations. The respectable man in 
the North, for instance, always has concealed 
about him or stamped on his stationery the 
armorial device of some noble English or 
Dutch ancestor, while the New Englander 
who had not one noble forefather on board 
the “Mayflower” is at his wit’s end for a 
genesis. But the man in the South is an 
autochthon in his feelings. Under provocation 
he can always trace his descent from a Vir- 
ginia ancestor, but for a generation back of 
this he cares not a baubee. Socially, he is 
complete. He has only to live up to the past. 
Naturally he is neither progressive, nor imi- 
tative, but he is original. The commercial- 
ism, thrift and theories of the North are co- 
extensive with modern civilization; the ar- 
rogance and paganism of the vulgar West are 
but a rude reproduction of the old Roman 
spirit that expressed_itself in imperialism, 
architecture and vice. But the principles, 
prejudices and conceits of the Southern gen- 
tleman cannot be duplicated on this earth. 
His principles are ready made. They are 
the ones his grandfather bequeathed his 
father. New conditions hamper him, which 
is only so much the worse for the conditions. 
Principles cannot be modified, especially if 
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you have them from Virginia forefathers. So 
that when this man reduced his soft wool 
hat to an uncompromising derby, and aban- 
doned his flaring bow tie, as individual in hue 
as the color of his eyes, for an austere little 
black string cravat, he felt that he had made 
the only concessions possible to new condi- 
tions. His prejudices are not identical with 
his principles, but their demands upon his 
conscience are as imperative. He is as true 
to them as a leopard is to his spots. He has 
been known to forsake a principle, but a 
prejudice, never. He tells them off rever- 
ently, as a monk does his beads. If he were 
less generous they would make of him a 
demon, but the prejudices of a noble man are 
also noble. He may despise an enemy with 
unchristian fervor, but he is never an assas- 
sin. His idea of virtue is sometimes oblique, 
but he will not steal nor bear false witness. 
His judgment is often erratic, but he is never 
false to his ideal of justice. 

In his conceits alone does he permit him- 
self to vaciiiate. To-day he is conceited be- 
cause of the favor in a fair womai’s eyes; to- 
morrow, over some political success; if dis- 
aster overtakes him, he is proud because he 
can endure; if fortune smiles upon him, he 
compliments himself upon being able to 
bring to pass fortune. Always he is the 
author of his own fate. For this man to be 
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lacking in manly conceit would be an anom- 
aly, a day without a sun, a night without 
stars. 

Intellectually he is not inquisitive. But his 
credulity compensates for his lack of curios- 
ity. He knows more than any other man 
would. believe. He is neither metaphysical 
nor practical, but he has the romantic mind. 
Unless his wings of fancy have been clipped 
by collegiate training, he is nearly always asort 
of wildcat orator, given to bombast and 
mixed metaphors, but redeeming himelf with 
occasional flights of fancy as sweet as a 
lark singing above a green meadow hazy in 
the mists of an April morning. If he is a 
well read man he is sure to tell you that he 
prefers ‘“‘Noctes Ambrosianz” to any other 
book. If he is not a well read man, he pos- 
sesses a sort of temperamental omniscience 
which enables him to discuss the books you 
have read with a certitude and freedom un- 
embarrassed by the fact of his ignorance. 
Twenty years ago a distinguished Georgian 
published a very conservative book entitled 
“ Qur Brother in Black.” A wave of purple 
indignation passed over the South. Men who 
never saw the book wrote long articles con- 
demning it and anathematizing the author. 
Twelve years were required to accustom 
them to the title of that book. Of its con- 
tents they are ignorant to this day. 

Socially the Southern. man believes in 
castes, because he is not revolutionary. He 
will not interfere with the natural distinc- 
tions in human society and calls the man 
who does an anarchist. He is conservative; 
in his subconsciousness he would even pre- 
fer a monarchical form of government, pro- 
vided the king was derived from Virginian 
ancestry. 

As a citizen, he is a patriot in war, and a 
political pessimist in time of peace. He turns 
backward the pages of his country’s history, 
lingering with tender affection over each 
glorious achievement, regretting the past, de- 
spising the present. There is much to sup- 
port his claim that he furnished most of the 
brain power for the governing of this nation 
“before the War, suh.” Since the War, he 
has been somewhat embarrassed by the lack 
of something to govern. But with all his 
limitations he has those positive qualities of 
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personal force and self respect which will go 
to make him the future statesman of his 
country. At present he is as determined as 
a Czar to be master of the South. He is a 
conscientious Jesuit when it comes to means 
for this end. 

Spiritually, he is in the bosom of his 
Church. He is not blown about by any wind 
of doctrine. His minister does his religious 
thinking. He is a straight out Baptist, or 
Presbyterian, or Methodist. And while he 
is sometimes tried for moral shortcomings, 
this man is rarely arraigned for heresy. The 
orthodoxy of his grandfather abides. His 
faith is bounded only by his powers of imag- 
ination. But there is one thing he believes 
more stedfastly than any other doctrine, 
human or divine—this, that he was born a 
gentleman, is a gentleman, and always will 
be one. If every other man comes to despise 
him, he never despises himself; nor, in the 
midst of any dishonor, does he lose that sub- 
lime confidence in his possible integrity. If 
he discovers himself debauched, he reforms, 
turns over a new leaf, and forgets the past. 
No other man has such confidence in the 
clean page as he. He resorts to it with cheer- 
ful frequency: not that he falls from grace 
oftener: than other men, but that he for- 
gives himself oftener. And the hope of a 
noble ideal springs eternally in his breast, 
beyond the reach of any mortal shortcom- 
ing. 

In fact, he has an affinity for ideals, and 
in him, therefore, there is a protest against 
certain phases of the civilization now get- 
ting itself born in the South. Mammon does 
not lead him sub ingo, and the material de- 
velopment of the country does not yet enlist 
his unreserved enthusiasm. Sometimes he 
is represented as lazy, when really his inact- 
ivity is due, in a degree, to the fact that 
modern ideas do not command his unqualified 
assent, reverence, and sympathy. Indeed, if 
the new order would assimilate him easily, it 
must discover to him ideals which look be- 
yond mere money-getting. Perhaps this in- 
vincible repugnance to the crassness and 
vulgarity of materialism will seriously af- 
fect the form and content of this new civili- 
zation and redeem it from the reproach which 
justly attaches to it elsewhere. If he con- 
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forms at all, it may well be that the con- 
formity will be perfunctory, and that, ulti- 
mately, his elemental instincts will rise 
against existing conditions and demand an 


not only the political and social status 
of Japan to-day, but also the change 
that is going on in the religion of her people. 

After seven years” observation of the reli- 
gious movements now to be seen there, one 
can be in no doubt of the changes that the 
modern scientific attitude is making in the 
old religious beliefs of Japan. The tendency 
of the modern Japanese mind is toward ag- 
nosticism. An interesting effort is now be- 
ing made by some of the more thoughtful to 
adapt Herbert Spencer’s philosophy to the 
religion of Buddha—and the two coalesce 
surprisingly well, for Buddhism is at bottom 
only the doctrine of evolution in mystic 
form, plus a certain amount of superstition, 
and this extra element of superstition is rap- 
idly disappearing, so far as the educated 
classes are concerned. 

This interpretation of Buddhism by mod- 
ern science seems likely to increase some- 
what the hold on Japan that the Buddhist 
priests first gained by explaining that the 
Shinto gods were reincarnations of Buddha. 

The new scientific spirit is entering even 
into Shintoism, the original religion of Ja- 
pan and the faith to-day of the Emperor anu 
of perhaps a majority of the most enlight- 
ened Japanese who are not already prv- 
nounced atheists. The strength of Shintoism 
to-day is indicated by the fact that only a 
few years ago it made a determined contest 
with Buddhism for designation as the State 
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order with room in it for austerer and 
nobler ideals—noble always, though some- 
times a bit Quixotic. 

Rockmart, Ga. 









Evolution of Religion in Japan. 


religion of Japan. Neither succeeded, how- 
ever, and it has been decreed recently that 
no religion whatever shall be taught in the 
public schools. 

It is a fact that the word “ Buddhism ” no 
longer has a definite significance in Japan. 
Many who through life are Shintoists ask 
when dying for Buddhist burial—sometimes 
for no other reason than because it is more 
gorgeous than the Shinto ceremonial. Many 
others are Buddhists only in name, and athe- 
ists in fact. From that stage there is every 
gradation back to the complete and literal 
acceptance of the doctrines laid down by 
Saka-Mupnyi. 

This new and increasing tendency toward 
agnosticism has retarded the progress of 
Christianity in Japan, and actual converts 
have not increased in proportion to the in- 
crease in population. Many who embrace it 
in the belief that it is responsible for the ad- 
vance of western civilization drop it when 
they encounter the miracles of which it tells. 
Some have been known to adopt it tempo- 4 
rarily for the sake of learning the language. 
The attitude of another class is indicated by 
a pamphlet written some years ago in which 
it was seriously explained that Christianity 
was very good for the western people, as it 
helped to restrain them from murder and 
robbery and the other great black sins to 
which they were naturally addicted, but 
that the Japanese needed no such religion, 
for they were naturally good, 





The Economical Condition of Porto Rico. 
By Lucas Amadeo. 


ORTO RICO, the most eastern of the 
Pp Greater Antilles, measures about 100 
miles from east to west and 40 from 
north to south. It has an area of 3,897 
square miles, most of which, both the low- 
lying coast lands and the high lands of the 
loftiest mountains, is adapted for cultiva- 
tion. 

A large number of ports and bays offer an 
easy and safe shelter to vessels; and the 
mountain system of the island, which feeds 
innumerable rivers and streams, extends 
from east to west in a series of pic- 
turesquely diversified summits on which-a 
tropical vegetation flourishes throughout the 
year. Fertile and abundantly watered val- 
- leys stretching between the mountains lend 
a brighter green to the landscape; and its 
flora, one of the most varied in America, 
altho pitilessly maltreated by the reckless 
hand of man, includes virgin forests of the 
fragrant cedar, the accitillo and the gigantic 
and balsamic tabonucos; together with a 
large number of trees useful for timber, and 
innumerable plants applicable to the uses of 
medicine and the industrial arts. 

Its fauna contains neither beasts of prey 
nor venomous reptiles; and its subsoil, rich 
in minerals, among which are gold, argentif- 
erous lead, copper, iron and plumbago, re- 
mains unexplored. 

Its mean temperature, ranging on the 
coasts from 85 to 90 Fahrenheit, remains in 
the high lands between 40 and 77 degrees in 
the hottest part of the year. These altitudes 
~ are exempt from the epidemic diseases which 
in tropical climates are so destructive to 
the life of the foreigner, who, whether he 
belong to the races of the North or to those 
which people the west of Europe, finds in the 
mountains of Porto Rico an environment 
adapted to his physical constitution, and one 
in which his descendants can live and thrive 
without losing any of their ethnical charac- 
teristics. 

And if this noteworthy fact be true in the 
present comparatively backward state of the 
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island, the more certainly will it be so in.the 
now not far distant day when easy means 
of communication will enable those favored 
regions to enjoy all the comforts of modern 
civilization. 

It may be said, then, without fearing to be 
accused of exaggeration, that few countries 
on the globe are superior to Porto Rico in 
the physical conditions that facilitate labor 
and the accumulation of wealth; but if those 
titles, and others of a social and economic 
character, which will be considered further 
on in this article, should be insufficient to 
awaken the interest of the American people 
in so highly favored a land, its fortunate 
geographical position will no doubt do so, 
making it an obligatory stopping-place for 
vessels engaged in the trade that: must spring 
up at no distant date with the opening of the 
Isthmus of Darien, or other interoceanic 
communication which the genius of’ this 
great civilization will succeed in establish- 
ing between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans. 

If from the physical aspect of the island 
we pass to a consideration of its economic 
condition we find the situation of Porto Rico 
to be greatly superior to that of many simi- 
lar countries of considerably larger size. 

Her population, should a careful census be 
taken, would, we believe, reach a million in- 
habitants, making her one of the most dense- 
ly populated countries in the world, and cer- 
tainly the most densely populated in this 
hemisphere. Her industrial area embraces 
about 375,000 acres, planted with coffee and 
sugar-cane, which, at the present time, are 
her principal products. Her cultivated 
meadows, which give pasture to a great num- 
ber of cattle of a superior quality; cover ap- 
proximately 500,000 acres; and it is esti- 
mated that 125,000 acres are occupied in the 
cultivation of other products, such as 
tobacco, plantains and grains of different 
kinds. 

Within the past few years the cultivation 
of cocoa has been reintroduced into the is- 
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land with satisfactory results, the quality of 
the fruit being considered equal to the best 
produced on the Southern continent; and 
many factories are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of tobacco, whose products rival the 
best of Cuba. : 

Porto Rico has many distilleries, hat fac- 
tories, chocolate and match factories, whose 
products are constantly increasing in quan- 
tity and improving in quality. 

Her industrial system answers at present 
to the type of the isolated or independent 
producer, but there is an evident disposition 
on the part of the heads of business enter- 
prises to accept the principles of association 
and the changes in the labor system result- 
ing therefrom, a disposition which will trans- 
late itself into acts the day on which the 
financial condition of the island shall change. 

In the interior of Porto Rico waterfalls 
abound, which may be utilized for industrial 
purposes; and in addition to its virgin forests 
aud phosphate deposits it has rich salt 
mines and hot springs of accredited curative 
virtues in a great number of maladies. 

As a natural curiosity of the island the ex- 
istence may be mentioned of a large subter- 
ranean river, which has been explored to a 
considerable distance, which flows in a 
northwesterly direction between the districts 
of Ciales and Manati, and which probably 
empties into the sea at a considerable dis- 
tance from the coast. 

A considerable part of the territory of 
Porto Rico is lacking in means of communi- 
cation, and this deplorable fact is a serious 
obstacle to the development of her resources 
and to her progress. 

Happily the new situation will supply this 
want, and it is to be hoped that before many 
years Porto Rico will have a complete sys- 
tem of communication which will serve to 
stimulate her industries and enable her to 
develop her great resources. 

Having recourse to figures, which are 
often the most convincing arguments, it may 
be confidently stated that the coffee crop of 
the current year, but for the recent deplor- 
able hurricane, would reach 700,000 quintals 
and the sugar crop 80,000 tons, with their 
corresponding proportion of molasses and 
rum. 
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It is to be observed that a considerable 
number of the coffee plantations of the is- 
land do not contribute to the contingent of 
products above mentioned, as they are of re- 
cent formation; so that it is natural to expect 
that within a few years this production will 
be considerably increased, even with the de- 
fective agricultural methods at present in 
use. 

With better methods of cultivation this 
crop would exceed a million quintals for the 
same extent of territory now under cultiva- 
tion. 

This opinion is based on the fact that in 
Porto Rico certain coffee plantations will 
frequently yield as much as 62 to 75 quintals - 
to the acre, which shows plainly how greatly 
the yield of our plantations may be increased 
by the application of scientific methods, now 
that agronomy may fortunately be counted 
among the exact sciences. 

And all that has been said regarding coffee 
is applicable also to sugar cane, which, un- 
der conditions favorable to its cultivation, 
and with an abundant water supply, could 
easily be made to yield from 5 to 6 hogs- 
heads a cuerda—that is, from 37 to 40 hogs- 
heads an acre. 

The tobacco crop, limited this year by the 
situation created by the lack of a market, 
will not reach the amount hoped for; and it 
is not easy to calculate its total amount. 
This product has a great future in the is- 
land in the not far distant day, as it is to be 
hoped, when free trade with the metropolis 
shall be established; an event which seems 
logically inevitable. 

The value of the annual exports of Porto 
Rico in the last ten years fluctuates be- 
tween 18 and 19 millions of dollars, accord- 
ing to official statistics; but there is good 
ground for believing that these figures are 
inexact and that her exports have exceeded 
them considerably. 

The value of the agricultural property of 
the island, counting the amount of her ex- 
ports and of her home consumption, may be 
estimated at from $120,000,000 to $125,000,- 
000, including, as is natural, in this estimate 
the value of her uncultivated land and of her 
virgin forests. 


Her total urban wealth, including her pub: - 
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lic buildings, is estimated by competent au- 
thorities at $30,000,000; and the total amount 
of her wealth in sheep and cattle at $8,000,- 
000. If these estimates are even approxi- 
mately exact we shall have a total of $156,- 
000,000 as the value of her stable wealth 
(riqueza fija). 

Statistics which are rigorously exact give 
the amount of the debt resting on this total 
of stable wealth in June, 1898, as only $20,- 
000,000. The floating debt, resulting from 
business transactions, is estimated by the 
most competent authorities among business 
men at from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
against which is to be set the circulating 
capital employed in the general business and 
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industries of the island. From the figures 
just given, it is seen that the stable wealth 
(riqueza fija) of Porto Rico is mortgaged to 
an amount only slightly exceeding an eighth 
of its value. Some of the most prosperous 
among civilized countries frequently have 
their land mortgaged to a third part of the 
value which it represents; altho it is also 
true that to this very fact is due in a great 
measure the prosperity which those coun- 
tries enjoy. 

To all that has been said is to be added the 
fact that Porto Rico has no debt resting on 
her treasury; and that there is scarcely a 
municipality in the island whose finances are 
burdened with a debt. 


Urvapvo, Porto Rico. 


Hundred Years. 


By Emma Herrick Weed. 


HE Old Year stands at the postern 

gate 
And gropes for the latch with his 

fingers cold. 
Without the shades of his kinsmen 
wait, 
And twelve from the belfry tower is tolled. 
While the shout of acclaim for the young 
king nears— ~ 

“The Year—the last of an hundred years!” 


He has doffed his crown and his purple 
dress; 
He has handed over the palace keys: 
Unheeded slipped through the teeming press, 
As a wreck down a hollow of tossing seas. 
And the shout is the shout that a dreamer 
hears— 
“The Year—the last of an hundred years!” 


A moment he halts—and the dim eyes close; 
And a goodly company round him throng; 
Again through his veins Youth’s hot blood 
flows, 
It is May in the woods with shimmer and 
song! 
And he flings about him like golden pence, 
The days, in his splendid opulence. 


Then the houri, Summer, red-lipped, comes 
by, 


All sweet as the rose with an hundred 
leaves. 
There are jasmine stars in a perfumed sky— 
There are dawns of opal and. yellow eves. 
And she leans toward him with lilied grace, 
And her tresses of amber sweep his face. 


A shiver—a whirl of leaves let go— 
And a wind with a cry like the cry of the 
sea: 
White dusk of a world with falling snow— 
And the tramp of the ebb-tide’s cavalry! 
And now in a trance his senses swim, 
And he smiles at the voices calling him. 


‘** All hail to the heir! And again, all hail!” 
Time’s great key turns in its massive lock. 
A light—like the light of the Holy Grail— 
Gleams white on the face of the belfry 
clock. 
Then a silence falls. ’Tis the charméd hour 
The crown of the aloe has burst in flower! 


Hark to the clang of the postern gate! 
And the beating of wings adown the night! 
He has gone where his shadowy kinsmen 
wait, 
In the wind of his passing flares the light! 
And comes to his reign of smiles and tears, 
The Year—the last of an hundred years! 


SANFoRD Corners N, Y. 
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Kid. 


By John Selkirk. 


'’ will be conceded that the front seat of a 
| London ’bus (I speak of the prehistoric 
days before garden seats, when you la- 
boriously climbed by the aid of a strap over 
a circumference of muddy wheel to a narrow 
shelf beside the driver) is an excellent posi- 
tion in which to take the air, and to attain a 
pitying view of pedestrian humanity; per- 
haps it is not so generally regarded as a 
happy coign of vantage from which to survey 
the human drama. Nevertheless, from such 
a seat I once witnessed a series of scenes 
which began, as is the way with life, in pleas- 
ant comedy and culminated in somber trag- 
edy. 

It is a very long time ago, and the ’bus ran 
between the Bank and the “ Lord Nelson ” on 
the Old Kent Road. My friend Marston lived 
on the Old Kent Road, where he had lately 


bought a particularly unremunerative prac- 
tice, to which he had added a cheap surgery 
which was even less remunerative than the 
practice proper, because its work was very 


largely gratuitous. I was young and poor, 
and the pound a week which I drew from 
Marston’s surgery was of moment to me, 
though I fear I gave him little in return for it 
beyond a highly variegated incompetence. 
However that may be, I did my work with 
spirit, and if Marston was dissatisfied, he did 
not say so. 

Every night I caught my ’bus at the corner 
of London Bridge, and as I was invariably 
punctual, it so happened that I found myself 
sitting beside the same driver, who by and 
by came to look for me. He answered to the 
name of Jim, having apparently no use for 
a surname. He was a_broad-shouldered, 
clean-shaved man of about forty, very red 
about the jowl from long exposure to every 
kind of weather, with iron-gray hair cut so 
miraculously close that it presented a surface 
almost as smooth as broadcloth. He had 
been in the army, and had seen service as a 
youth in the Crimea, and had brought back 
from that strange land nothing so far as I 
could discover but a fixed contempt for the 


physical proportions of his French allies. One 
eminent French general he graphically de- 
scribed as “a pen’north of cat’s meat on a 
skewer,” and another as “a beer-barrel on a 
pair of toothpicks.” From which it will be 
seen that Jim had a gift of epigram, which 
was sharpened by daily controversies with 
the stolid draymen and the rat-faced coster- 
mongers who impede the traffic of the Old 
Kent Road. 

My first overtures of friendship with Jim 
were not conspicuously successful. I offered 
him a cigar of that particular variety war- 
rauted to light with a bright blue flame, to 
sputter like a damp squib, and to bring per- 
spiration to the manliest brow—the only 
variety, I'may incidentally remark, which I 
could afford, and known by the name of 
“ Penny Pickwicks.” Jim looked at it critic- 
ally with his head askew, and replied blandly, 
“No, thank you, sir, I usually smokes to- 
bacco,” which was clearly meant for a criti- 
cism and a rebuke. This remark occasioned 
a coldness between us, which lasted for a 
week, at the end of which period I had be- 
come so humbled in spirit by the use of 
Penny Pickwicks that I had taken to a dis- 
reputable briar pipe. Jim observed the 
change with satisfaction, and went so far as 
to congratulate me. “I knew you’d ’ave to 
come to it,” he remarked. ‘ You see, you do 
know what’s in your pipe, but only them as 
makes ’em knows what’s in those things you 
used to smoke.” Having thus relieved his 
mind, Jim became quite genial and friendly, 
and the progress down the Kent Road was 
made quite triumphal by the unusual bril- 
liance of the invective which he hurled 
against the impeders of the traffic. 

My first approach to more intimate ac- 
quaintance with Jim occurred on this wise. 
Half-way down the Old Kent Road is a small 
and dingy street called Carey street, com- 
posed of decaying houses let out in tenemerts 
to laboring folk. The street leads nowhere in 
particular, and has no distinctive feature, 
unless it be the unusual number of children 
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who contrive a paradise in its gutters. I 
found after a while that Jim always stopped 
his ’bus at this street, for no ostensible reason 
that I could discern. No one got out, no one 
got in; probably no one had ever been known 
to get out or in at that particular spot; yet 
the ’bus always stopped, and the conductor 
called “ Carey street,” with an air of expecta- 
tion and mild surprise. At last I asked him 
why he always stopped the ’bus at Carey 
street. 

“‘ Ah, that’s a little secret,” he said with a 
grin. ‘ You use your eyes to-morrow night 
and maybe you'll see.” 

I used my eyes accordingly, and this is 
what I saw. On the first-floor window of the 
first house in the street a bright light burned, 
and at the uncurtained window the head and 
shoulders of a tiny child were visible. Be- 
hind the child stood a woman, holding a lamp 
in one hand. The other hand was laid upon 
the child’s tangled curls. It was a perfect lit- 
tle picture framed in the darkness of the 
night. Jim leant forward on his box, his 
face wonderfully softened and tender, and 
waved his whip to the child, and the child 
responded with a gesture of his hand. Such 
a tiny hand; so frail and thin; such a tiny 
child, too, with vivid, laughing eyes set in a 
poor, pinched face. 

“Thats the kid and the missis,” said Jim, 
proudly. ~ 

“ Orl right?” called the conductor. 

‘Right you are,” replied Jim. 

The heavy ’bus began to creak, and the 
horses strained on the slippery stones. The 
lamp was withdrawn from the window, but 
the child’s little white figure could still be 
discerned. Then we moved off into the tur- 
bulent road, and it was as though a curtain 
had fallen on a drama. 

Jim was very silent for some minutes, no 
doubt being employed in digesting his happi- 
ness, and chewing its sweet cud. When he 
began to speak again he treated me as a per- 
son of whose sympathy he was sure, but for 
whose limited range of experience he had a 
profound contempt. 

‘You ain’t married, of course, sir—whos, 
there, mare!—an’ you don’t know what it 
means. ’Tis a wonderful thing for softening 
a rough chap, as p’raps you'll find some day, 
tho you ain’t rough like me—of course not. 


I’ve had a rough life, lived hard and coarse, 
an’, what’s worse, lived all alone, cooking my 
little bit o’ food, an’ washin’ my bit o’ 
clothes—till I met Nora. Oirish, Nora was; 
served in a cook-shop, an’ the first time I saw 
her, I says, says I, ‘ That’s the girl for me.’ 
But she wasn’t so easily got—whoa, there, 
mare!—* Lord Nelson—Trafalgat Road, right 
you are ’’—not so easily got, as I was saying, 
for a lot of fellows thought the same thing as 
me. Says she, ‘ You’ve been a sodger, an’ 
I’ve no faith in sodgers; you’ve been after 
too many women in your time, like the rest 
on ’em.’ Says I, ‘I’ve never asked no woman 
to marry me before, an’ I’ll never ask no 
other but you.’ ‘ You’ll tell me you'll take to 
drink if I don’t ’ave you, I suppose,’ says she, 
with a laugh; ‘ they all does.’ Says I, ‘ I’ll not 
say what I’ll do if you don’t ’ave me, be- 
cause I means to ’ave you, and that’s a cold- 
drawn fact. An’ as for the drink, I’m pretty 
nigh a teetotaler now, an’ I’ll be one alto- 
gether if you says the word.’ So _ things 
went, on an’ off, so to speak, as is the way 
wi’ folk, till one Sunday I fair nailed her. I 
got the loan of the uniform as I used to wear 
—never mind how I got it—an’ I took a day 
off and went to see her. ‘ Who are you, sodger 
man?’ says she, smiling imperent at me. ‘ I’m 
the man as has come to marry you,’ says I, 
‘an’ you won’t see a better in a day’s march.’ 
No good playin’ the ’umble with women like 
Nora, you know, sir; that’s where young fel- 
lars in love most always make a mistake. 
’ Up, guards, an’ at ’em,’ is the sorter motto I 
believe in. ‘ Well,’ she says, serious, ‘I don’t 
believe as I shall. An’ if I could trust you, 
Jim——’ ‘ You can,’ says I. ‘ I’ve been trusted 
wi’ the best ’orses in the service this three 
years back, an’ there’s no one on the road 
taken better care on ’em, neither.’ ‘ You ain’t 
got a bullet nor anythink o’ that kind con- 
cealed about your person, ’av you?’ says she. 
‘I wouldn’t like a maimed man by any sorter 
chanst.’ ‘I ’ave not,’ says I. ‘I’m sound in 
wind and limb, an’ there ain’t a driver in any 
street o’ London wi’ a bigger ’eart, nor a lone- 
lier.’ An’ at that she stopped laughing all on 
a sudden, and begun to cry, an’ before she 
know’d where she were an’ ’ow it ’appened, 
I’ad ’er in my arms. So we was married, an’ 
then there came the iittle kid—’im as you saw 
a-waving at the winder.” 


—- 
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I noticed that Jim’s voice broke a little at 
this point. Then he stooped down as tho 
he had a great discovery to communicate, and 
said in a strenuous whisper, “A wonderful 
softenin’ sorter thing is-a little kid. Wonder- 
ful! Makes you feel weak an’ ’appy at the 
same time, in a manner 0’ speakin’. Whoa, 
there, mare!” And the wheels grated against 
the curb, and our journey was at an end for 
that night. 

A week later, when I climbed to my seat on 
the ’bus, I was surprised to find a woman 
sitting beside Jim, for it was a night of 
streaming rain, when I myself should not 
have ridden outside if there had been room 
inside. The woman was decently dressed, 
and as the lamplight struck her face I saw 
a pair of dark eyes and a mass of. auburn 
hair. Jim observed my glance, and giving me 
a nudge in the ribs that might have caused 
discomfort to an ox, winked his left eye 
slowly, and remarked, ‘the missis.”” When 
the ’bus moved on he favored me with five 
minutes’ soliloquy on some aspects of a ’bus- 
driver’s life not generally known. 

“Why is the missis out on sich a night as 
this?” said he. ‘ Well, I'll tell you. On fine 
nights ’tain’t no use, because genelmen like 
you is sure to want the box-seat, an’ there 
ain’t no chanst for a faymale. So when me 
an’ the missis wants a few words together we 
chooses a wet night, an’ most always we ’as 
the front o’ this ’ere old caravan to ourselves. 
You see, sir, there ain’t much time for what 
you might call domestic conversation in a 
*bus-driver’s life. Up every morning at five. 
ready to start outer the yard at six, back to 
the yard agen at midnight, then the ’orses to 
be seed to, and maybe in bed at one o’clock. 
Why, sir, there’s many a driver ’asn’t seen 
the color o’ his children’s eyes for years, for 
they’re asleep when he goes out in the morn- 
ing, an’ they’re asleep when he comes home 
at night, an’ if ’e’d to take a ’appy davit 
whether they were blue or brown he’d be 
puzzled. Likewise ’tis a lonely life for a 
faymale, as you may guess. So me an’ the 
missis agreed that if there was anythink us 
particular wanted to say, this was the plan 0’ 
saying it. There’s many wet nights in the 
year, thank God, an’ I wish there was more 
on ’em for the sake o’ the missis, tho I allow 
’tis ’ard on the ’orses.”’ 


Kid 
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At this point Jim turned as.much of his 
back as he could upon me, and devoted him- 
self to the missis. Heaven only knows what 
they talked about, but there was much 
whispering, and little happy gusts of laugh- 
ter, and once, I could swear, a kiss. It was 
easy to see that the little woman was inordi- 
nately proud of the big ex-soldier. There was 
roguery. and love in every glance of those 
dark eyes; and with what open admiration 
she watched his handling of the horses, and 
with what an air of maternal solicitude she 
turned the collar of his cape up round his 
ears, and with what pretty secrecy she 
slipped into his pocket a little packet, no 
doubt containing some particular delicacy 
meant to tempt an appetite by no means 
aelicate. All this was in the vein of the most 
delightful domestic comedy, and it made me 
feel as though I rode on an enchanted ’bus, 
along some leafy road of Arcady, with 
giuimpses of silver pools and cool, sunlit 
glades, and flutes and dancing shepherds, and 
far off flashings of Eden gates—instead of the 
Old Kent Road on a very rainy autumn 
night. 

At last I was permitted to take a humble 
share in the conversation, for when we were 
about a quarterofanhour distant from Carey 
street, Jim asked a question about the “ iid.” 
Was he “orl right?” He was “ orl right,” 
but my ear caught a tremor in the woman’s 
voice as she replied. Jim laughed ‘happily, 
however, and turning to me said, “ You’ve 
seen the kid at the winder, an’ so I feel as if 
you sorter know’d ’im, sir. Eh, but he’s a 
rare un, is the kid. Bless you, he’ll play all 
day wi’ his little tin sodgers, an’ march ’em 
up an’ down like the Iron Dook hisself. ’Tis 
my belief he’s a born general, for he cares for 
naught but sodgers and fightin’. He’s a won- 
derful instinct for what oughter be done in 
an emergency. ‘ Bring up them cavalry!’ he 
calls in his little piping voice;.‘ let them in- 
fantry work round on the enemy’s flank, 
form lines, and charge at the double with the 
bagonet, an’ we’ve got ’em. Hurray for old. 
England!’ he cries; and down across the 
counterpane he moves his forces, an’ before 
that fiery charge, as the books say, the other 
side goes to everlasting smash. You see, he’s 
not been very well lately, an’ that’s why I 
mentioned the counterpane, because he’s been 
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in bed a deal. But he’s as strong as a young 
*orse in his speerit, an’ as for brains, there 
ain’t no stronger anywhere. That’s so, ain’t 
it, missis? ” 

“That’s so,” she replied, rather tremu- 
lously. 

“ An’ we'll make’a sodger of him some day, 
won't we, missis?”’ 

“Some day,” she replied, like a patient 

echo. . 
“ An’ not a common sodger, either, mind 
you,” said Jim. ‘“‘ He’s worth more than that 
—not that i have a word to say against com- 
mon sodgers, bein’ one myself. But he’s got 
brains, an’ its brains as does it. I'll live to 
see him riding into London at the head of his 
regiment, a colonel, at the least, an’ I’ll give 
him the salute from the top o’ my ’bus as he 
goes down the street, with the trumpets 
sounding, an’ he’ll look up at me an’ say, 
‘ Ah, that’s my old dad what first taught me 
all about sodgering.’ Whoa, there, mare! Eh, 
but he’s a rare un, is the kid.” 

Jim’s face was all aglow, but his wife’s 
face was quite pale, and I think it was not 
the raindrops alone that made her eyelashes 
glisten so. We were nearly at Carey street. 
We stopped, as usual, and this time there 
was actually some one to dismount. The 
light shone in the window, and I could see 
the child waving his tiny hand, as he did 
every night 2s the ’bus stopped at the corner 
of the street. Upon the golden curls there 
rested a sixpenny soldier’s hat. No doubt he 
was busy with his games of war upon the 
counterpane, just as Jim had described the 
scene. 

A week or two later, as I was leaving Mars- 
ton’s surgery, 2 woman, closely muffled in a 
shawl, laid her hand on my arm. “It was 
Jim’s wife. 

“May I come in a moment?” she said. 

“Why, certainly,” I said. ‘Is anything 
wrong with Jim?” 

* Not with Jim,” she said. Then she began 
to weep, with that despairing sort of quiet 
weeping which means so much more than the 
loudest outburst of grief. 

“Tis the kid, sor,” she said at length. 
“Tis little Jim. He’s been ill so long, an’ now 
I fear he’s dying. An’ I dare not tell his 
father. Jim’s that wrapt up in him, ’twould 
break his heart. An’ being out all day upon 
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his ’bus, he never sees the kid as I see him. 
Eh, but he’s a brave child, is little Jim, God 
’elp ’im. Never a word of complaint before 
his father; he saves himself up all day, so to 
speak, that he may be bright when his 
father comes home.” 

“But Jim has often told me how strong 
he was,” I interrupted. 

“Yes, he knows no better, poor fellow. An’ 
I’ve never told ’im. You remember that night 
upon the ’bus, sor, when Jim was talkin’ of 
the kid being a great sodger some day? 
That’s ’ow he’s allers talkin’, an’ I ’aven’t 
the ’eart to stop ’im. But I can’t keep it up 
no longer. My ’eart’s fair broken. This 
whole year I’ve kep’ it up, a-knowin’ all, the 
time that the darlin’ would never leave that 
little bed o’ his by the winder. O, sor, if 
you’d jest come to see ’im, for the love 0’ 
God, so that when he’s gone I might tell 
Jim I’d done everything I knowed for ’im!” 

Of course, I went at once. The room in 
Carey street where Jim lived was small, but 
singularly neat and clean. A _ bright fire 
burned; pictures of various battles, cut out 
of the illustrated papers, were fastened on 
the’ walls; close under the window was a 
little bed. The child tried to raise himself 
as we entered. He thought that his father 
had come home, and began to speak in an 
animated voice, but with obvious effort. 

“ Daddy,” he began, “ the English has won 
another great and glorious victory. They 
shelled the trenches at daybreak, an’ then 
took them at the point o’ the bagonet. I'd 
like to show you how it was done, daddy; but 
it’s so dark, an’ I’m so sleepy—an’ I think— 
I'll wait till morning.” 

Poor little man! So he was tired, and it 
was getting dark, and he would wait till 
morning. Not the dim, gray morning of 
Carey street, I thought. I laid him back 
gently on his pillow, and altho at first the 
child was a little afraid of me, I think he 
was relieved—for the first time in his short 
life, perhaps—to know that it was a stranger 
and not his father that stood beside him. It 
must have been terribly hard work, many a 
time, for the child to play up to his part, to 
talk of battles and charges with that tiny, 
tired voice, every day growing tinier and 
weaker. 

“You're a doctor, ain't you?” said he. 
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“ Father’s told me of them. They helps the 
wounded under fire, don’t they? Let’s pre- 
tend I’m one o’ the wounded.” 

So we pretended, one of us, at least, know- 
ing that it was no pretence, but grim real- 
ity. 

“Let me have my little hat, an’ my 
sword,” he said. ‘“ Father likes to see me 
with them when he comes home.” The six- 
penny soldier’s cap, and the’ gay wooden 
sword were laid beside the pillow. Then I 
left him, with a strange vision before my 
eyes of midnight battlefields, where men lay 
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quiet as little Jim was lying, with the 
swords they would wield no more lying on 
their wounded breasts. 

The next night when I sat beside Jim on 
the *bus he gave me no _ greeting. He 
glanced at me with stony eyes—eyes in 
which the man’s whole agonized soul leapt 
to view in an instant. When I reached 
Carey street, I knew the reason, though in- 
deed it was already too plain. Simultane- 
ously Jim and I turned our faces to that 
window where we had so often seen the face 


of the child. The blind was drawn. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Two Views of the Boer. 


By Curtis Brown. 


of THE INDEPENDENT at first hand 

better views of the character of the 
Boer, I consulted a number of missionaries 
now returned to England and others well 
acquainted with Dutch history and life. One 
of these men is the Rev. Charles Pummel, 
who has lived long among the Boers and 
takes a different view of them from what is 
usually held. He says: 

“Common fairness to the Boer alone com- 
pels one to set down a few of the points in 
his favor, forgotten or totally disregarded in 
the attacks made upon him by the British 
press in the interests of the capitalists in the 
Transvaal. He has been described as a liar, 
as mean, and as cruel to the blacks. As to 
the first, I have not found him so. That he 
is close in money matters is true, but it is 
less due to meanness than to a distaste for 
show or gaudiness. I have frequently been 
at the homes of Boers—men of wealth—and 
found these houses furnished in the plainest 
style—a kitchen with no pictures on the wall, 
the family gathered about a rough table, 
seated like children here in school, on plain 
forms. Yet it was not from narrowness, nor 
from a desire to hoard money, but simply 
from an inclination toward plainness—a feel- 
ing that ornaments would be only in the 
way. 

“Stories have been told and retold about 
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his alleged cruelty to the blacks. Some of 
them may. be true, but it would be bitterly 
unfair to judge a race by the acts of individ- 
uals. The Boer’s attitude toward the black 
is one of necessary firmness. Of the degen- 
eracy of the black man in Africa and of his 
inhuman cruelty you can form no idea. To 
make an equal of him, to trust him, would 
mean only a repetition of the outrages and 
massacres which have happened in the Trans- 
vaal already, andof whichthe Southern States 
of America have had a taste. The course 
that the Boer has taken with the black is a 
sensible, but not a cruel one. 

“What will be the condition of the Boer 
after the war it is difficult to say. To leave 
him armed will mean continual plotting in 
the exercise of his hatred for England—a 
hatred well grounded in abuse and double 
dealing—but to disarm him will mean to 
leave him at the mercy of the blacks, num- 
bering nearly 2,000,000, as compared with 
300,000 whites. As for the tales of oppression 
told by outlanders, the most of them have 
come from Johannesburg—the hot-bed of re- 
bellion against the Boers and hatred of their 
government. To the Englishman in the 
Transvaal the thought that the country is 
not his own is galling. The sight of a strange 
flag waving over him is much the same, in ef- 
fect, as that of a red rag on a bull. The 
stories published in the English press, in- 
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spired in such sources, have been very wide 
of the truth, and I have been kept busy try- 
ing, in some measure, to disprove them. 

“The English cry over the franchise is more 
than unjust. The law of the South African 
Republic gives every alien who will take the 
oath of allegiance’after two years a vote for 
the second Volksraad—which arranges all 
public works—and after a residence of seven 
years and on payment of £2, a vote for the 
first Volksraad and for president. Surely 
this system of franchise is as just as that of 
England. For when, I ask you, shall we be 
allowed a vote for the House of Lords? But 
the outlander has no wish for the franchise. 
To take the oath he has no thought, and feels 
most loath to forego his own nationality.” 

Other missionaries and men of affairs who 
know the Transvaal situation thoroughly 
from having resided there, give the follow- 
ing testimony: 

“A criticism of the Boer begins with his 
private life, which is unclean. With a sanc- 
timonious expression and quoting Scriptural 
texts, he will falsify and cheat to the last 
farthing. In cultivation he is inferior to the 
common yeoman in ‘the fifteenth century, 
averse to progress and superstitious to a de- 
gree, fearful especially of venturing out at 
night through a terror of ‘ witches.’ He loves 
best to think of himself as an ante-type of the 
Children of Israel and believes that he holds 
a special dispensation to “destroy the Philis- 
tines—to him, the blacks and the Britons. 

“His black servants—‘ apprentices,’ as he 
calls them, but serfs to all practical pur- 
poses—dread him with cause. From him they 
receive nothing but cruelty, often unspeak- 
able in its barbarity. There was a case that 
became notorious where two Kafiir girls, hav- 
ing committed some slight offense, were 
stripped, bound hand and foot, and then 
beaten with rawhides until their flesh was 


literally cut away from the bone in places. 


This was the work of a ‘simple, pastoral 
Boer.’ His simple wife stood by, meanwhile, 
watching the necessary correction with quiet 
satisfaction. When it was ended, she fetched 
a kettle of boiling water which stood on the 
fire and deliberately poured it over the tor- 
tured girls, to accentuate their sufferings, if 
possible. 


“But the blacks’ reason for complaint 
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against the Boer does not end with his 
cruelty. He stands stedfastly in the way of 
their moral advancement, and to him they 
are as animals. If he believes that they have 
souls, he makes no effort to minister to them, 
but grinds them down to a brute level and 
keeps them there. He refuses to allow the 
black man to walk on the same foot path that 
he himself uses, he condemns him to carry 
a ‘pass’ and to wear a humiliating badge, 
and it is only recently that he allowed him 
to marry—and even now he can only take a 
wife after payment of $15 to the Government. 
There are 700,000 blacks in the Transvaal, 
and the Dutch Reformed—that is, the Boer— 
Church is making no attempt whatever to 
advance their moral or spiritual welfare.” 

The outlanders with whom I spoke voiced 
substantially the same complaints: The im- 
purity of the Boer Government and the whole- 
sale bribery and maladministration which 
follows in its train, foremost among the 
counts being the coddling of “ concession- 
naires,” the system of “ self-centered ’”’ mines, 
which rob the shop keepers in the towns of 
the miners’ patronage, and the unjust method 
of taxation, whereby the outlander, although 
not possessed of the franchise, pays some- 
thing like 25 per cent. of the taxes, as com- 
pared with about 2% per cent. paid by the 
burgher. They complain of general discrim- 
ination against Englishmen by reason of their 
nationality alone; of studied insolence on the 
part of Boer officials, of the subordination of 
the English language in favor of the Dutch, 
and of an iniquitous system of police. They 
claim that the war is justified if only for the 
reason that it means the salvation of Johan- 
nesburg, where, they declare, enterprise is at 
a standstill on account of the Government’s 
stubborn stand regarding the franchise. They 
admit their unwillingness to give up their 
British citizenship, but claim that as the out- 
lander is in an overwhelming majority in the 
city of Johannesburg, and as his interests 
are being injured by the present system of 
government, he is entitled to some voice in 
the local administration of affairs in that 
city. 

As to the future of the Boers, opinions dif- 
fer widely. Some believe that they will 
“trek” further inland, others that they will 
go about their old vocations, accepting the 
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situation with sullenness and bequeathing to 
their children a legacy of hate; that the 
Transvaal will be a second Ireland, and never 
a source of strength to England. Still 
others maintain that prejudice has been care- 
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fully nurtured by Kruger and his allies in the 
present and the former generation, but that 
it will die out after the war and will not be 
a trait in the character of following genera- 
tions of Boers. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Decadence of Illustration. 
By Tudor Jenks. 


66é OW ridiculously small they make 

H the eyes of needles nowadays !” 

says the old lady in John Leech’s 

picture, as she tinds difficulty in threading 

a modern needle. And this satire comes to 

me in warning as I prepare to say my say 
about current illustrating. 

But with the cheering reflection that I can 
hardly be reckoned to belong to a past gen- 
eration, and therefore may yet be heard 
without the accusation of old fogyism, I 
shall go on with my mild adversions. 

Beating about the bush is no gain to either 
writer or reader; and therefore let me an- 
nounce my theorem at once: Illustrators of 
to-day are for the most part pursuing a 
wrong ideal. They have departed from the 
faith of their fathers, and the departure is 
into error. 

Before setting forth the reasons for my. be- 
lief, let me say a few words about the prob- 
able outcome of a persistence in their pres- 
ent course, pausing only to define what that 
present course is. 

The present day illustrator has become a 
picture-maker instead of an interpreter. He 
considers his text only as a starting point 
from which he may view the possibilities of 
pictorial embellishment. He selects, as a 
passage or an incident suitable for illustra- 
tion, whatever seems to him best adapted 
to his object—the production of a drawing 
that will shed glory and honor upon him- 
self as an artist rather than as an illustrator. 

But is not an illustrator an artist? Yes; 
but an artist is not necessarily an illustra- 
tor. Let us define these terms in a way to 
bring out the distinction. An artist is one 
who makes pictures, with the primary pur- 
pose of pleasing the. eye and the esthetic 


tastes that are addressed through the eye. 
An illustrator is one who makes pictures, 
also, but with the primary purpose of pleas- 
ing the intellectual faculties already ad- 
dressed by the author’s text. 

The difference between the work of the 
two draughtsmen may be slight, and it may 
be enormous. Variation in the nature of the 
text for which pictures are made may great- 
ly affect the definitions. A book addressed 
largely to the esthetic side of the mind may 
permit the artist to be truly an illustrator 
while remaining essentially the artist. 
“ Lorna Doone ” is an instance of a book that 
will permit of both kinds of illustrative 
work: Throughout the text there is a par- 
allel insistence upon the esthetic and the 
dramatic. One can readily imagine two il- 
lustrators to make pictures for “ Lorna 
Doone ’”—one presenting a series of views, of 
arrangements of light and shade, of masses 
and of lines, of “ color” ahd of values, 
the other showing a set of dramatic com- 
positions, of character-studies, of interpre- 
tive pictorial comment. In a case of such 
co-operation both would fairly be “ illustra- 
tors;’’ and yet the first-mentioned, the “ ar- 
tist ”’ would be primarily an artist. The fact 
that he could be fairly called an illustrator 
would be due to an accident—the accident 
that “ Lorna Doone” is written by an artist 
in words. 

The second—the maker of dramatic com- 
positions—is, to my mind, the true “ illus- 
trator.” He alone truly illustrates, sheds 
new light upon the book. The essential part 
of the novel is the story. The mise en scene 
is embellishment, and to embody this em- 
bellishment in pictures as well as in words 
‘s to ornament an ornament. The scenery ig 
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not the essential part of an opera or a drama. 
It lends charm, and is an aid to the effect, 
no doubt; but the scene-painter is not a 
dramatist, nor truly even an interpreter’ of 
the drama. 

The actor, on the contrary, is the “ illus- 
trator ” and interpreter of the dramatic text. 

Now the present tendency of so-called il- 
lustration is to exaggerate the purely pic- 
torial, to emphasize the “‘ scene-painting,’’ to 
represent rather than to interpret. 

I began by speaking of John Leech, and 
will cite him now as an example of the old 
style—the true method of interpretive illus- 
trating. A comparison of his work for the 
Punch of his day with the- work of modern 
artists in the same field will at once show 
how widely the new method differs from the 
old. 

The present-day ‘‘comics”’ are compositions 
which fulfil their purpose if they are pleas- 
ing drawings. Any pretty face will suit any 
of the “shes” in the dialogues. Any well 
groomed gentleman will serve as interlocu- 
tor. One looks upon hundreds of these lit- 
tle pictures, and, behold !—they are as if 
they had never been. They are dead things, 
and fade away to come no more. 

How different the experience with Leech’s 
characters! Each one lives. From _ the 
bawling baby to the octogenarian, each has 
personality, and is stamped upon the mem- 
ory as is the face one sees in daily life: The 
modern artist may excel in “ composing” 
masses; but the older artist composed in- 
dividuals. 

It is a strange anomaly ! The modern ar- 
tist draws correctly from the living model, 
and his picture-folk are lay-figures; the older 
illustrator drew (less correctly, often). from 
pure imagination, and his picture-folk live. 

Now do not rush to the conclusion that 
these sweeping assertions are meant to ap- 
ply to all artists, old and new. We talk in 
generalities because life is too short for ex- 
cepting exceptions. But ih the general, these 
statements will be found justified. 

In mathematical reasoning the method of 
extremes is useful; perhaps it may here 
serve our turn. Take the crude pictures 
made by W. S. Gilbert to aceompany his 
“Bab Ballads.” Even these, I claim, are 
better illustrations, have more vitality, and 
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more of creative imagination than the elab- 
orate half-tone, photographic pictures of 
which current magazines furnish only too 
many examples. 

Take another Gilbert—Sir John, the great 
English illustrator. What illustrations to 
Shakespeare compare in imaginative power 
with his drawings for the Staunton edition ? 
What modern artist can compete in the 
grotesque with Ernest Griset or with Doré— 
the misunderstood, underrated Doré ? And 
even Cruikshank—the overrated Cruik- 
shank—was, at his best, a fair head and 
shoulders above the few moderns who dare 
venture into his field. Where are the worthy 
successors of “ Pluz,” of F. O. C. Darley ?— 
for tho Gordon Browne, the son of the for- 
mer, is modern, he is really the representa- 
tive of his father’s school of art. 

The style has changed. Led astray by the 
French school of academic drawing, mis- 
taught by art-schools, driven by competition 
with reproduced paintings, the modern il- 
lustrator no longer illustrates. He is become 
a maker of pictures, a painter in petto. 
Thus, failing of paintership, he is a spoiled 
illustrator. , . 

To-day the art-schools are turning out hun- 
dreds of capable copyists, with now and then 
the accidental by-product of an illustrator. 
Few graduate art-students know what an il- 
lustration means. It might be an excellent 
discipline to let each one take a course of 
“Henry Esmond” with Du Maurier’s illus- 
trations as a suggestion of what it signifies 
when one speaks of an illustrated book. The 
Fliegende Blitter also would ‘give them an 
idea of .what an illustration is. Lane’s 
“ Arabian Nights,” Darley’s “ Margaret ” and 
Thackeray’s, . Leech’s, even Doyle’s work 
would also help to develop any truly illus- 
trative talent that the art-school course had 
failed to arouse. 

Unless there comes a change, the public 
will cease to care for illustrations. They 
will never, of course, cease to find pleasure 
in pictures. But they will discover that a di- 
vorce between text and pictures will be no 
loss to either, and then farewell to illustra- 
tion. 

Already illustration pure and simple is 
being degraded to serve only the trivialities 
of literature. Works of real literary art— 
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the stroigest deliverances in fiction, in poe- 
try, in the drama, in belles-lettres—are pub- 
lished without illustrations by preference. 

If the reader is not convinced by this 
hasty presentation of an important subject, 
let him ask himself what illustrations are 
treasured in his own mind. Do they belong 
to a period of from fifteen to fifty years ago, 
or are they modern ? 
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Pictures were never so numerous; illus- 
trations are relatively rarer every day. 

In conclusion, let it be pleaded that illus- 
tration is.a great art; an art worthy of pres- 
ervation; an art the scope of which is co- 
extensive with literature, and an art that is 
in danger of degradation if not of extinct- 
tion. Will not some more authoritative 
voice be raised in its behalf ? 





New York City, 


The “Right People.” 


By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


HEN any new movement is being 
\W urged upon a reluctant society it is 
unquestionably important to have 

it taken up by “ the right people.” 

If the right people would only come for- 
ward and show us how wise, reputable and 
dignified the new movement was, we should 
all assuredly sanction it. 

Since anno domini, and doubiless long be- 
fore, we have been waiting for the right peo- 
ple, as the lad for the brook to run dry; but 
not in these two thousand years has it oc- 
curred to us to study further into the nature 
of new movements and their advocates, and 
see if ever these right people may be de- 
pended on to come forward in the initial 
steps of progress. 

The right people certainly did not take 
up Christianity at the start; it remained for 
later centuries to develop the sagacious mis- 
sionaries who made it their first business to 
convert kings—and women. 

The Christian,‘‘ movement ’”’ was as hope- 
lessly in the hands of the wrong people when 
it began as ever happened to the wildest 
theories of later years. 

There seems to be a striking coincidence 
in the appearance of this desultory crowd of 
irregulars in the front ranks of society’s ad- 
vance. 

They, the untaught, unbalanced, unwashed, 
the misfits and broken sets, the hopelessly 
wrong people, are always showing up on the 
top of the wave; and the worthy well-ad- 
justed pillars of society, our current guides 
and leaders, the estimable right people, make 


a poor second or a lingering third in every 
new advance. 

Is there not a confusion of terms involved 
in our ideas on the subject ? Precisely what 
do we mean by “right ?” 

Society has its natural laws, and when we 
find a thing to invariably happen it is worth 
considering whether that is not after all the 
proper way. 

What we mean by “the right people” is 
the kind who are successfully established 
at present, who are in harmony with exist- 
ing systems; who fully appreciate and ably 
use the conditions in which they live. They 
are right people, perfectly right, in their day 
and generation. 

But the principles and processes of the fu- 
ture are different from those of the present, 
whether it be in religion or science, me- 
chanics or politics. 

The mind adjusted smoothly to the methods 
of to-day cannot see the need of change. By 
virtue of present success it is unfitted for 
foreseeing the future; and this in proportion 
to the scope of the change proposed. 

Small practical immediate changes of 
gradual and profitable introduction may be 
grasped by the right people; but the big 
sweeping changes, changes in principle 
which involve wide loss for greater gain— 
these are left’ perforce to the tender mercies 
of wrong people. 

The mind that is in structure and habit 
fitted to the to-be customs of a later age is 
thereby rendered hopelessly unfit for prac- 
tical success to-day. 
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While Stephenson labored to perfect his 
engine he could not successfully compete 
with the ruddy stage driver. 

Stage drivers were right people before en- 
gineers came in. 

Columbus was a wrong person, a hopeless 
minority of one, until he found what he 
wanted. 

We as stiffnecked colonists were wrong 
people once, right only after success. 

Right people cannot lead new movements, 
it is not in the nature of things. Wrong peo- 
ple can and must and always will. Put the 
new wine of scientific discovery into the old 
bottles long used only to receive religious rev- 
elation, and the method of thought, the at- 
titude of mind, so long maintained, react in- 
cessantly on the new truth and change it to 
its harm. ; 

he Calvinist turned Darwinist has 
changed his faith only by a single letter, re- 


placing the “doctrine of election” by the. 


“theory of selection,’ and looking on with 
as much complacency to see the majority of 
mankind struggled with and survived as his 
grandfather did to see them damned. 

This bitterness bred of a moral distinc- 
tion contaminates our scientific feeling to- 
ward the processes of social evolution. We 
look upon the “unfit” as we used to look 
upon the unrighteous, and consider “ elim- 
ination” as a form of purmNshment. 

Survival, conversely, becomes in our eyes 
a virtue, and we consider the success of a 
person or class as proof of its desirability. 

Our terminology is new, the ideas we claim 
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are new, but our state of mind is as old as 
religious intolerance. 

Scientific truth does not have to be 
preached in season and out of season, and 
does not carry with its exposition any feel- 
ing of blame for the unbeliever. ; 

Another common illustration of this old 
bottle effect is in the yet visible influence 
of the military and predatory periods upon 
the industrial. 

In the primitive past gain was obtained by 
us through violence or guile on our part 
aud loss on another’s. We helped ourselves 
to the flora, and preyed upon the fauna with- 
in reach, and throve thereby. 

From the spoils of the chase to the spoils 
of war was a natural step and a short one, 
and to this late day the habit holds. 

We know, as far as new facts can force 
themselves upon old brains, that the gains 
of an industrial age are not won nor taken, 
but made; and that such gains involve no 
loss, but need for best production conditions 
of peace and profit for all. 

Yet the old, old habit of mind remains in 
full action; the influence of thousands of 
years is not outgrown in a day; and we still 
go forth to hunt for gain, to fish for gain, to 
chase it, seize it, fight for it, get it away from 
each other, regardless of the injury to the 
“foe ’”’—whom we now call a “ competitor.” 

In business, as in politics, we are still 
prone to feel that “to the victor belong the 
spoils;”’ and this dribbling poison from the 
oldest of old bottles goes far to ruin all our 
strong new wine. 

New York City. 


New Methods in Art Education. 
By Sophia Antoinette Walker. 


ETHODS in such Education in Art as 

may come in touch with all the peo- 

ple, beautifying daily life in the 
house and in the streets and reacting on the 
commercial success of our manufactures, are 
naturally of wider interest than the methods 
of our Art Schools. Not that they are more 
important—for art education, like all edu- 
cation, is ‘‘a pyramid which stands on its 


apex,” and the highest taste and culture 
sends its impulse through the whole fabric— 
but they are of kindred importance and of 
more general interest—and no great gulf 
divides them. 

The lesson of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood is the lesson of the brotherhood of the 
artist and the art-craftsman, and while some 
of our noblest painters, as Mr. George de 
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Forest Brush, are bending their efforts to 
emphasize the socialism of art in our art 
schools, at the basal end of the pyramid, 
great changes are destined to be wrought in 
the public schools by bringing the teaching 
of drawing and manual training into line 
with other studies in accordance with what 
is known of the physiology of mind and the 
development of the child. The “self activ- 
ity ’ of the child does not end in the kinder- 
garten. Mr. Hubbard finds in the Roycroft 
success proof of the value of kindergarten 
methods applied to manufacture, and the 
“art impulse” which psychologists tell us is 
inherent as a play-impulse in all children, has 
been made by various wise educators the 
basis of art training away beyond childhood. 
Prof. William R. Ware gave, some years ago, 
the key to his phenomenal success in teach- 
ing, in the following words: “It is the dis- 
tinction and privilege of the student of archi- 
tecture that his work from the very begin- 
ning is controlled by the same considerations 
that are ultimately to govern him in the 
larger fields of architectural composition. 
While the painter and the sculptor, who 
work with natural forms, have to defer the 
study of composition, which is, in all the arts, 
the ultimate artistic endeavor, until a suffi- 
cient knowledge of natural forms and skill 
in the representation of them have been ac- 
quired, the student of architecture may 
practice his inventive and creative faculties 
from the beginning.” But to-day, “learn- 
ing through doing,” art-training through 
composition, in which Professor Ware was a 
pioneer in the field of architecture, is the 
keynote of other educators who do not think 
it needful that the painter or sculptor defer 
the study of composition until after skill is 
gained, instead of gaining skill through com- 
position, like the fortunate students of Pro- 
fessor Ware. The work of Professor Arthur 
Dow of Brooklyn in teaching students to 
draw through linear composition is beyond 
all computation valuable, especially as he in- 
fuses into it the leaven of real art feeling. 
But the powers of comparison and judgment 
required in his work are not found in little 
children. While the methods of Prof. J. 
Liberty Tadd, of Philadelphia, tend to build 
up the higher powers of the mind through 
an art manual training in the nascent period, 
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Professor Ware and Professor Dow have art 
first in their minds; Professor Tadd’s work 
is rather in the line of fundamental educa- 
tion through an art-manual training. As 
such it appeals to such educators as Colonel 
Parker, of Chicago, and to Dr. Hailmann, of 
Dayton, Ohio. Yet that it has a decided 
bearing upon art work is felt by artists who 
take the trouble to investigate for them- 
selves, like Walter Crane and Miss Cecelia 
Beaux. Those who object to it upon the 
ground that the drills upon a certain line of 
forms, like the anthemion, tend to deaden 
originality, miss the point of employing 
them, which is primarily to get the free use 
of the hands in every position, while building 
up in the mind through repetition those qual- 
ities of beauty of which the classical forms 
are conspicuous examples, as balance, tan- 
gency of curves, symmetry, proportion, etc., 
as well as memory of form in its shape and 
magnitude. 

Walter Crane, probably one of the three 
best art-craftsmen of England, wrote to Pro- 
fessor Tadd a letter under date of Septem- 
ber 6, 1899, from which it is permitted to 
quote at length: 

I think myself that the direct method of draw- 
ing which your system inculcates is not only 
valuable as a preparatory training with the 
view of establishing the use of both hands, but, 
as bearing upon the practice of design, the abil- 
ity to draw firm, unbroken lines and sweeping 
curves to which the method: leads, is of very 
great value, and introduces a needed correction 
to the practice of hesitative and timid drawing 
which is so prevalent in our schools. The 
power, too, of drawing abstract forms which is 
acquired by the practice of drawing types of 
ornament and the forms of nature upon a large 
scale in line only must be a useful preparation 
for practical designing of all kinds, as well 
as the carving and modeling courses which fol- 
low. . . . Nothing, of course, can supply 
the place of original and artistic invention, but 
given them, your system of training must be of 
enormous help, while it appears to. enable ordi- 


nary people to acquire practical facility to a 
certain point. 


The German’s Teachers’ Association for 
the Promotion of Artistic Instruction, Dr. 
Rein, of ‘Jena, president, and Professor C. 
Geotze, secretary, has had a translation 
made of Mr. Tadd’s “ New Methods in Edu- 
cation,” and its officers have prepared a new 
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preface for the work. This Dr. Rein is the 
author of the great Encyclopedia of Peda- 
gogy. 

From the foregoing paragraph it will be 
seen that, while a city here and there, in this 
country, as Baltimore and Denver, are 
awake to the supreme value of Mr. Tadd’s 
ideas to our Arts and Crafts, and the work 
of a class of design in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of New York has fur- 
nished several illustrations for his book, in 
addition to those from his Philadelphia 
schools, success abroad seems to be more 
pronounced than at home, where attention 
has been diverted to a remarkable degree 
from the true aim and scope of Mr. Tadd’s 
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work. These are, so far as they may be, sug- 
gested in a single phrase, to ‘‘ build ideas by 
using most of the channels of impression and 
most of the channels of expression,” making 
use of the tactile and muscular senses in 
drawing and modeling and wood carving, as 
well as of sight, which is the only sense di- 
rected upon nature in some forms of nature 
study. It is certainly a great educational 
innovation to take drawing from the place of 
an ornamental and unnecessary appendage 
to education, and to make of it, with its 
correlated manual training, the very corner 
stone of mind building; but that is what 
Professor Tadd is doing to-day. 


New York City, 


Our Washington Letter. 


By a Floor Correspondent. 


HEN the nation suffers such a loss 
W as the death of General Lawton 
the whole sentiment of the country 

seems to be focalized here at the national 
capital. It has found sympathetic expres- 
sion in Congress, and the low undertone of 
sorrow seems to be felt in the White House 
and beneath all the activities of the execu- 
tive departments. It sometimes happens 
that a man who is successful in the field is 
not appreciated at headquarters. That may 
occur in the service of any nation, and our 
army has had its share of rivalries and jeal- 
ousies; but General Lawton commanded the 
confidence and admiration of his superiors, 
the loyal friendship and support of his 
equals in rank, and the unbounded affection 
and devotion of the men who served under 
him. He was one of the finest examples of 
the American officer reared from the ranks 
and trained in the school of vicissitude and 
contingency which develop every resource 
and capacity. Physically magnificent, he 
was an imposing incarnation of a great sol- 
dier, but also an imposing ideal. The sad- 
dest part of it is that we lose him when 
his admirable qualities of administration 
would have had fine scope in restoring peace 
and establishing good government in the 
Philippines. Brave and successful as a 
fighter, his generosity, sense of justice and, 


capacity for civil administration would have 
inade for him a reputation in the Philippines 
such as General Wood has made in Cuba. 
As Professor Worcester, of the Philippine 
Commission, said, ‘He brought law, order 
and quiet to every city and town taken by 
his columns. The poorest, native could go to 
him with his wrongs and be sure not only. 
of speedy justice, but of a kindly word or a 
hearty grasp of the hand as well.” The sym- 
pathy of Congress was shown in the prompt 
introduction of bills in the Senate and House 
for giving an adequate pension to Mrs. Law- 
ton, while the affection of his comrades was 
voiced in the appeal which General Corbin, 
reneral Ludlow, and others have made for 
funds with which to pay off the mortgage on 
his California property. His wife and chil- 
dren may safely be trusted in the keeping of 
the nation. Republics are not always un- 
grateful. 

The House during the last week has fair- 
ly reeked with eloquence. It has not al- 
ways been the eloquence of Cicero or De- 
mosthenes, nor the eloquence of Clay or 
Webster; but some of it has been distinc- 
tively American. It is that kind of eloquence 
that you hear nowhere else but in the United 
States, and then only from the far West or 
the teeming South. It is not the eloquence 
of cultivation, tho it is often garnished with 
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quotations, and some of them from the best 
authors. It is wanting in classical purity. 
It is not grand nor profound; but is is emi- 
nently original, humorous and picturesque. 
It is a kind of eloquence destined to disap- 
pear.when elegance of speech and polish of 
manner take the place of ruder ways, just 
as the mule team must give way to the lo- 
comotive or the electric car and the trapper’s 
buckskin to the tailor-made suit. It is the 
eloquence of the stump. It has in it the 
freedom of the prairie, the wild energy of 
the cyclone, the colors of the rainbow and 
the rush of the cascade. It is nimble, ag- 
gressive; it makes wonderful leaps logical- 
ly, but, like the wildcat, it is sure to land 
somewhere, and on. its feet. But ‘ wildcat 
eloquence ’” does not wholly describe it, for 
it may often be genial, tender, pathetic and 
thoroughly human. 

Many people who never come to Washington 
assume that Congressional eloquence is all of 
this type. In this they are greatly mistaken. 
In the ordinary business of the House, when 
it is in the Committee of the Whole, study- 
ing a bill line by line and paragraph by 
paragraph, its work is done in a ‘conversa- 
tional tone, in a plain, direct manner, and 
there would be much more of this easy tone 
if the hall were not unfortunately so large 
that members must often declaim to make 
themselves heard. It ts the plain talk of 
men who are dealing with facts. There is 
a great deal of keen questioning and cross- 
questioning, but there is no time for rhet- 
orice or story telling. I know of no place in 
which it is so absolutely essential for a man 
to be thoroughly informed on his subject as 
in this arena. Ignorance and pretension are 
sure to be exposed. When the House real- 
ly means business it insists on facts and 
knowledge. Argument, plain, common sense, 
ample personal knowledge, or familiarity 
with trusted authorities are sure to com- 
mand respect. As for statistics they are 
usually shoveled in on more formal occasions 
and are sometimes regarded with suspicion. 
On non-partisan subjects and matters which 
are to be treated on their merits, the prac- 
tical businesslike sense of the House is eas- 
ily felt, and this is generally the only kind of 
eloquence which changes votes. 

On the other hand, when the House de- 
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cides to have a week for general debate, and 
at the end of it to take the vote on a certain 
bill, the whole aspect is changed. There is 
not one chance in a thousand that during 
that week a single vote will be changed by 
the discussion. Everybody knows how he is 
going to vote beforehand, and if a member 
speaks it is not to change the views of any 
one else, but to proclaim his own. This is a 
fine opportunity for the campaign orator to 
unfurl and wave one of his old speeches. If 
the subject has been, as the money question 
was, an issue at the last election he is sure 
to be well loaded with facts and arguments, 
similes, metaphors, anecdotes and quota- 
tions. In such a debate while the classic 
style finds imitators and the man of logical 
mind and ample knowledge commands x 
hearing, it is the born stump speaker who 
furnishes. the picturesque entertainment 
which breaks up the monotony and solidity 
of an entire week of declamation on the 
same theme: There is a good deal of sage- 
brush and cactus about this eloquence. It is 
full of spines, and it makes the House laugh 
when various members are pricked by them. 
But like the cactus this far Western speech 
often blooms with vivid color, and the prick 
of its spines must not be confounded with 
the bite of the rattlesnake. There is, on the 
whole, very little venom in Congressional 
speeches. Of abuse there is a great plenty, 
but most of it is good-natured abuse. Much 
of it is directed impersonally toward the great 
political parties and their platforms, but 
their leaders’ come in for a good share of it 
as the representatives of party principles. 
At times, to be sure, there are lamentable 
personalities, but this is the exception rather 
than the rule. 

It goes without saying that Jevons, John 
Stuart Mill, ex-President Walker, and many 
other writers on finance, the United States 
Treasury reports, and the Statistical Ab- 
stract, have been quoted and paraded during 
the last week. But what has surprised me 
more has been the amount of poetry which 
could be introduced into a financial discussion 
and the great ingenuity displayed in intro- 
ducing it. Among the authors who have 
been quoted to throw light upon the money 
question have been Tennyson, Lowell, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Homer, Dante, Cowper, Camp- 
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bell, Moore, Watts, Pope, Bryant, Dr. S. F. 
Smith, and poets less known to fame. These 
quotations have been made on both sides of 
the House. Lowell’s 


*“ New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth,” 


comes in very naturally, and it is not unnat- 
ural for one of the minority seeing his hopes 
for the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 
crushed to earth, to quote from Bryant: 

“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; ” 
but it was not without tremendous effort, 
which might be called the effort of his life, 
that one orator succeeded in finishing his 
oration in behalf of free silver with the clos- 
ing words of Thanatopsis: 

“My people will continue to fight the great 
battle of life as best they can and breathe the 
ennobling spirit of those beautiful lines, 

“*So live that when thy summons comes to 
join 
The innumerable caravan which moves,’ ” ete. 

It may be true, however, that free silver- 
ism was “sustained and soothed by an un- 
faltering trust,” but now that the free silver 
trust has wrapped the drapery of its couch 
about it we may leave it to pleasant dreams. 


The Independent 






Edwards|| Amasa Park. 


The House wrote its final epitaph when it 
carried the bill by forty majority. 

Another event of the week has been the 
appointment of the committees. When I 
heard the names called off from the Speak- 
er’s desk last Monday it reminded me of a 
college commencement when the students are 
getting tlieir prizes, save that colleges end 
when they commence, while Congress com- 
mences when it begins. The floor of the 
House was solidly full, every member of 
both parties not kept at home by sickness or 
equally grave cause having been summoned 
for the vote on the Finance Bill. Many 
members, of course, knew what committee 
plums they were going to get, but it was 
impossible for others to disguise their inter- 
est in the announcement. That there were 
some disappointed ones was inevitable, but 
there were many exchanges of congratula- 
tions by members who had just the places 
they wanted, and Speaker Henderson came 
in for a good deal of praise for the success- 
ful completion of his arduous task. The 
chairmanship of the most important commit- 
tees has been left where it was in the last 
Congress. And other members have been ad- 
vanced in the line of promotion. 


ON HIS NINETY-FIRST BIRTHDAY, DECEMBER 2orn. 
By President J. E. Rankin, D.D. 


AY unto day, and night to jeweled night 
Keeps reck’ning of His chariot’s long delay, 
How slow my days appointed pass away, 
How slow allotted time completes its flight. 
The silent stars their radiant march fulfil, 
My long-dimmed orbs to mark them half-extinct; 
They burn to light me on my pathway still, 
As day to day, and night to night is linked. 
. Blind Homer chanted to th’ #igean Sea, 
Blind Milton turned to God his sightless eyes, 
And sang of nightly-sapphired Paradise; 
Attuned their souls to sep’rate harmony. 
What time I wait, what time night’s hours I chide, 
I muse of Him, on Calvary who died.* 






* When Professor Park is troubled with insomnia, he repeats to himself the hymn ‘“‘ When I behold the won, 
drous Cross’ This hymn he says he can always recall, word for word. 
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LITERATURE. 


Cuba and International 
Relations.* 

PROFESSOR CALLAHAN has made an intet 
esting, and apparently a fairly exhaustive, 
study of Cuban history as bearing upon in- 
ternational relations, and especially the re- 
lations of the United States with European 
powers, which the Johns Hopkins Press has 
printed in book form and offered to the pub- 
lic. Such a book just at this time cannot 
fail to meet a large want. The subject is 
one not to be shied around or. skipped over 
by the American citizen who would like to 
form for himself an intelligent opinion as to 
what we ought to do with Cuba. 

Professor Callahan has had access to the 
manuscripts and papers in the departments 
at Washington bearing upon his work, so 
that the facts presented by him may be safe- 
ly accepted as authentic, altho the student 
will find very few, if any, helpful references 
beyond a page of “Sources of Material,” 
and the quotations from speeches, messages 
and documents are generally quite short. We 
take this author to be an “ anti-expansion- 
ist”? on general principles, altho he assumes 
not to take sides in politics. The drift of 
what he says in the way of comment on his 
materials is certainly against annexation, or 
he has failed to express himself happily. He 
seems to assume that our acquisition of 
Louisiana was a sort of accident, and that 
we gained Florida, Texas and the South- 
western territories reaching to the Pacific 
shore merely as area for the expansion of 
slavery. He does not say this, he may not 
mean it; but reading his book has given us 
the impression stated. We think it is quite 
time that a broader view. than that of the 
partisan politician should be taken of the his- 
tory of the Mexican War. Unquestionably 
Eastern Abolitionists and Northern Whigs 
were opposed to the acquisition of Texas 
because it would both aid the Democratic 





“* CUBA AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. AN HIsTOR- 
IcaL Stupy In AMERICAN DipLomacy. By James Morton 
Callahan, Ph.D., Albert Shaw Lecturer in Diplomatic 
History, Johns Hopkins University. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore. $3.00. 


party and enable slavery to expand; and 
just as certainly Southern slaveholders and 
Democrats favored. it for the same reason. 
But this was not all there was in the force 
that engendered and carried on that war of 
conquest.. Even then the American spirit 
was beginning to hear the far call of destiny 
and to answer it. Our people, as a whole, 
were enthusiastically in favor of territorial 
expansion then, as they are to-day. Both 
Whigs. and Democrats followed the flag 
across the Rio Grande. Even some Aboli- 
tionists cheered wher the city of Mexico fell. 
Patriotism is not a partisan affiatus. 
Professor Callahan’s arrangement of his 
materials is all that the student could wish 
for. An historical introduction, clear, crisp 
and effective, is followed by a well ordered 
and systematic treatment of “ Anglo-Spanish 


Relations Around the Gulf of Mexico Be- . 


fore 1783.” The Louisiana and Mississippi 
question and the troubles about Florida are 
ably sketched, and then the Spanish-Amer- 
ican revolt and Cuba’s connection with it 
come into consideration, which leads up to 
the Mexican War and the acquisition of 


Texas. The various filibustering schemes 


and expeditions are well described; and it 
clearly appears that the Democratic party, 
up to the close of Buchanan’s administra- 
tion, was the expansionist party, clamorous 
for the annexation of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Texas, Mexico, Central America, with a long- 
ing glance at South America. Toombs, of 
Georgia, saw “manifest destiny” drawing 
us upon Cuba and said: 

“The only question of foreign policy 
which is worthy of consideration by Ameri- 
can statesmen is the tropical empire lying 
at our feet. Probably younger men 
than you or I shall live to see the day when 
no flag shall float there except by permis- 
sion of the United States of America. That 
is my policy.” It was the policy of nearly 
all the leading statesmen of the South, with- 
out regard to partisan affiliations. Hven 


then, however, the sugar and tobacco inter- 


ests were beginning to fear the results of ex- 
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pansion. But as late as Buchanan’s admin- 
istration it was said: “ Expansion is the fu- 
ture policy of our country and only cowards 
fear and oppose it.” The American people 
to-day may not care to put it just in those 
terms; but words to that effect are immense- 
ly popular and are likely to be all powerful 
in the next campaign. All the facts collected 
in this valuable book show that a slow, sure, 
solid growth of the expansion sentiment has 
been going on from Hamilton’s day to the 
present time. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the real tem- 
per of the American people, without regard 
to party influences, is to be found in the per- 
sistent refusal of all administrations to ac- 
knowledge the belligerent rights of the Cu- 
ban insurgents. The importance of this fact 
has not been duly recognized in discussing 
the national attitude toward expansion. The 
absolute independence of Cuba always lay 
behind any recognition of the rebel govern- 
ment, and it was this, more than anything 
else, that made the recognition of belliger- 
ency objectionable to all administrations. 
The absolute independence of Cuba would 
mean great danger to our control of the 
trans-isthmian canal, not considering the 
standing menace of a natural Cuban affilia- 
tion with European, especially Latin, pow- 
ers. Every administration from Jefferson’s 
to McKinley’s has been more or less inter- 
ested in this question, or_has felt it in the 
air. Even men so widely different as An- 
drew Johnson and Ulysses S. Grant looked 
far in the same direction when this subject 
confronted them. Grant would have _ pur- 
chased a commanding foothold in the An- 
tilles, while Johnson announced that a “ com- 
prehensive national policy” would justify 
the annexation of “the several , adjacent, 
continental and insular communities.” 

We especially note the brilliant treatment 
of the diplomatic phases of the Cuban and 
cognate questions by Professor Callahan. A 
strong light is cast upon the inner working 
of the same diplomatic machine during the 
long, faltering but persistent flow of Cu- 
ban troubles. Of course the most recent in- 
‘ ternational exchanges of communication on 
the burning question have yet to be made 
public; but enough is given to render the rec- 
ord practically complete. 
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One of the most interesting facts, to the 
general reader, in view of recent utterances 
by ex-Senator John Sherman regarding Cu- 
ban self-government, is that Mr. Sherman in 
1887 went to Cuba, and after looking into af- 
fairs and conditions there, returned and re- 
ported that the natives realized that they 
were “incapable of self-government,” and 
were almost unanimously in favor of an- 
nexation to the United States. But Mr. 
Sherman also said: “I don’t think we want 
Yuba as an appendage of the United 
States. I would not favor annexation.” 
Another curious fact is the statement of Sen- 
ator Morgan that President Cleveland dur- 
ing his first administration favored the an- 
nexation of both Hawaii and Cuba ! 

But we cannot go further with Professor 
Callahan’s largely instructive work. We 
are content if our few and desultory notes 
shall call general attention to it. Every li- 
brary should have it and every person at all 
interested in the leading question of Ameri- 
can national policy should give it a careful 
perusal. We could wish, however, that Pro- 
fessor Callahan’s diction were a trifle bet- 
ter in accord with academic rhetorical rules. 
When he writes: ‘‘ Before the Spanish bull- 
fight had begun on that May Sunday, 
America’s belching guns had thundered the 
knell of declining Spain,’ we prick up our 
ears and wonder what thé bright class of 
young men at Johns Hopkins thought of guns 
that had no better manners than to belch and 
thunder a knell ! 





History of the Civil War.* 


Ir was a good suggestion which led Mr. 
Schouler to add this fine sketch of the Civil 
War and Lincoln’s administrations to his 
excellent ‘History of the United States 


Under the Constitution.” It is a volume of 
more than six hundred pages, uniform with 
the five preceding it, filled with the very es- 
sence of history, so to speak. Mr. Schouler’s 
style is condensed and direct, the fewest 
words serving his turn of expression, but 
there is, generally speaking, no lack of sup- 
pleness and freshness. With admirable judg- 


* History OF THE CIviL War 1861-1865. Being Vol. 
VI of the History of the United States of America 
Under the Constitution. By James Schouler New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company. Price $2.25 
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ment the most striking and telling facts of 
history and: biography are selected, ar- 
ranged and presented so as to leave on the 
reader’s mind a well defined and symmetrical 
impression. Lincoln is, of course, the central 
and dominating figure; and nowhere has he 
been more effectively sketched as man, phi- 
lanthropist, statesman, President. 

The volume opens with the beginning of 
Lipcoln’s first administration. A few mas- 
terly strokes set before us the strange con- 
ditions affecting American politics at that 
time. Lincoln’s gradual emergence from the 
mist which almost veiled his greatness at the 
outset of his Presidential experience is most 
cleverly depicted. His slow but certain mas- 
tering of the situation, and his gentle yet ab- 
solute grasp of his duty, the mild yet im- 
perious dignity with which he repelled Sew- 
ard’s somewhat opinionated advice and 
Sherman’s voluntary assumption of military 
confidence, and the large view he took of the 
affair at Fort Sumter are brought forward 
and compressed so that with a few words 
the great man and the great crisis are pro- 
jected sharply, picturesquely and firmly. 

Mr. Schouler, while giving a clear account 
of the military operations throughout the 
mighty struggle, has not permitted mere de- 
scriptions of battles and the statistics of 
killed, wounded and missing to crowd out a 
full and interesting presentation of the po- 
litical facts, which, whirling in an atmos- 
phere of storm and stress, engendered the 
most tremendous heat of human passion ever 
experienced in the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

Of course this volume of Mr. Schovler’s is 
not the final history of our great war; he 
does not offer it as more than a compact 
grouping of historical impressions supported 
by a chain of important facts. Possibly in 
places his judgment has been somewhat af- 
fected by a perfectly natural prejudice 
against the South. He may, at times, not 
have been able to feel just the fullest sym- 
pathy with those large human passions 
which actuated the Southern people no less 
than the Northern; but in the main his 
story is told with engaging reserve of style 
and in a way to secure the reader’s best con- 
fidence. The military movements and bat- 
tles are briefly, sometimes rather dryly, de- 


scribed. Grant, Sherman, Hooker, Sheri- 
dan, Meade and many other Union generals 
have ample attention. So likewise, but in 
noticeably small proportion, have the chief 
Confederates. Indeed, at this point it may 
be well enough to remark that the Southern 
people, who have complained about the prej- 
udice of Northern historians, will not be ap- 
peased by Mr. Schouler’s volume. The fact 
is that the time has come for a history of the 
war neither Northern nor Southern in tone: 
a fair, straightforward, broadly sympathet- 
ic history, in which a large view of both 
sides of the strife shall enable the historian 
to repress his personal feelings and give ac- 
tual life full exposure from both sides of the 
line. Mr. Schouler’s volume is not such a 
history; but it does give a strong general 
impression. 





MEN AND TuinGs I Saw In CIviL WAR 
Days. By James F. Rusling, A.M., LL.D., 
Brigadier-General (by Brevet), United States 
Volunteers. (Eaton & Mains. $2.50.) The 
chapters which compose this volume have 
for the most part appeared before in the 
Christian Advocate, and show some traces of 
journalistic composition in the freedom of 
their style. They have, however, been re- 
vised, enlarged and generally reconstructed 
until they may fairly be claimed by the au- 
thor as a new series. They are written in a 
lively dashing style, very easy to read, and 
which hits so many points and topics in the 
war, speaks out so boldly as to men and 
events, and takes such a definite position as 
to so many actors in the campaigns, battles 
and important events of all kinds that read- 
ers in general will be glad to lay their hands 
on a book which has so much positive infor- 
mation and opinion to impart. The author’s 
record was a good one. Born in New Jersey 
in 1834, he was graduated at Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle, Pa., Professor at Dickinson 
Seminary, Williamsport, Pa., from 1854 to 
1858, when he was admitted to the bar. In 
1861 he enlisted as first lieutenant of New 
Jersey Volunteers, and rose from captain 
and lieutenant-colonel to quartermaster, 
colonel and brigadier. In 1867 he was mus- 
tered out, and resumed the practice of the 
law. This record covers within a few months 
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of the whole war, and applies to service 
under a surprisingly large number of the 
most prominent commanders in Virginia and 
in the Middle West, Chattanooga and Nash- 
ville. The volume begins with Lincoln, of 
whom, among fresh and characteristic an- 
ecdotes, he relates with more circumstantial- 
ity than we have seen given to it before the 
great President’s own story of his wrestling 
with God in prayer for victory at Gettys- 
burg, his solemn vow and quiet confidence 
through those three doubtful days that “ God 
had taken the whole matter into his hands 
and that we should win at Gettysburg.” He 
devotes a chapter each to eight great leaders 
in the war, beginning with McClellan and 
ending with Grant and Lee. His judgments 
are expressed with freedom and confidence. 
They are evidently based on his own original 
convictions and observations. In general 
they grow in breadth and critical value the 
older he grows in the service, tho as to Mc- 
Clellan, under whom he served first, his con- 
clusions and estimates do not differ much 
from those reached by such a competent 
critic, for example, as Gen. Francis Walker, 
with perhaps this difference, that General 
Walker’s military judgment did not require 
of him an equal frankness as to the intoler- 
able arrogance, insubordination and disloy- 
alty revealed in McClellan’s “Own Story.” 
General Rusling’s account of the Fitz John 
Porter episode indicates that his judgment 
rests on the slenderest basis of informa- 
tion, and is certainly both unjust and a con- 
tradiction of the best and most careful re- 
sults reached by the second court martial. 
He is hardly less unjust in his judgment of 
Franklin, who is also accused of half-hearted 
loyalty. Burnside comes off well enough on 
the score of loyalty, but fares hard as‘a sol- 
dier in the hands of the free but hasty and 
not unprejudiced critic. General Hooker is 
apparently his admiration. In his behalf he 
does not spare censures of Sherman, or 
sneers at General Howard. Still the book is 
full of fine sketches and fine things, tho 
sadly defective in well balanced judgment. 
The budget of “Army Letters,” made up 
from the author’s own corespondence dur- 
ing the war, is an extremely interesting in- 
sight. into the conditions of the time and 
makes an original feature in the volume of 
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which every reader should avail himself ea- 
gerly. 

METHODS OF KNOWLEDGE. An Essay in 
Epistemology. By Walter Smith. (New York: 
The Macmiilan Company. 1889. $1.25.) One 
of the objects of the present work, the 
author tells us, is to show that what is now 
offered as science is not truth; for the at- 
tainment of which he develops a new 
method. He admits that science has its 
uses; that it is indispensable in the search 
for knowledge. But it is not itself knowl- 
edge. That is not to be found in the data 
of the senses, nor is the view that it is 
to be found in general concepts or cate- 
gories accepted. Empiricism in all its forms 
is especially condemned. The method of 
knowing the not-self is declared to be 
gained by sympathetic imitation, and when 
this knowledge is gained, self-knowledge 
easily follows. The theory that like is 
known by like, represented by Empedocles, 
and accepted by Aristotle, which is also as- 
sumed by agnostics, properly recognizes the 
distinction of subject of and object, but not 
the peculiarity of self-knowledge. The 
theory that makes knowledge identical with 
its object has truth in’ reference to self- 
knowledge, but fails to recognize the prob- 
lem of the knowledge which one individual 
has in the contemplation of another indi- 
vidual. The true theory is that knowledge 
is the presence in the mind immediately, or 
in copy, of that which constitutes objects. 
“There is among our familiar experiences 
a method of relating the mind to the objec- 
tive reality which can satisfy the demands 
of the cognitive ideal.” This method is 
called ‘sympathetic imitation,” and the 
imitative tendency is its most comprehen- 
sive manifestation. Science explains the 
sensation of red by the structure of the eye 
and brain; philosophy talks of the place 
of red in the series of phenomena, or of the 
development of the idea in the phases of 
consciousness. Both fail to know the sen- 
sation of red by these methods. ‘‘ They are 
explaining it by referring it to something 
else—another phenomenon, or a law, or the 
absolute idea.” The faculty by which the 
sensation is given is not the faculty by 
which such cognition is attained, whence 
the disparateness of the knowledge and its 
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object is apparent. “By the method of 
sympathetic imitation we seek to know the 
sensation by having the same sensation.” 
It would be easy to raise objections to Pro- 
fessor Smith’s somewhat ambitious theory, 
but we shall content ourselves with observ- 
ing that he has worked it out in a suggestive 
way and with much plausibility. 

HistoRY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY IN 
FRANCE. By Lucien Lévy Bruhl. (Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company. 1899. 
$3.00.) The period covered by this history 
is that from Descartes to the present mo- 
ment. During three centuries there has 
been a remarkable persistency of the Car- 
tesian spirit in French philosophy. Des- 
cartes perhaps expressed in his doctrine the 
essential features of the French genius. His 
spirit was well adapted to the task of criti- 
cism incumbent on philosophy after the 
Reformation. Scientific and philosophical 
investigation had to be separated from 
theological dogma, and the demand of the 
French mind for logical clearness assisted 
in the work. But since Descartes it can 
hardly be denied that France has produced 
few really great philosophers. There have 
been many brilliant and famous men—Pas- 
cal, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Cousin, Comte, Taine, Renan; but they can 
hardly be said to have made permanent con- 
tributions to philosophy. What they, and a 
number of others; really accomplished, is told 
in chronological order by Prof. Lévy-Bruhl, 
in a style not unworthy of his brilliant sub- 
jects. Portraits of the principal writers are 
prefixed to the chapters describing their 
views respectively, and most of these illus- 
trations are excellent. No space is wasted 
on biographical detail, the author limiting 
himself to the history of thought. His work 
will be a welcome addition to the library 
of the student of philosophy, especially for 
its account of the most recent tendencies 
in French thought. The translation, by Miss 
G. Coblense, and its revision, by Prof. W. 
H. Caruth, have the approbation of the 
author. 

Via Crucis. A Romance of the Second Cru- 
sade. By Francis Marion Crawford. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) Mr. 
Crawford is not losing power as he proceeds 
with his voluminous labors in fiction. To 


our taste this, his latest romance, is one-of 
the best, if not the very best, of his stories. 
It is a knightly tale, with a finely imagined 
and vigorously drawn hero, a sweet and lov- 
able heroine, plenty of adventure, a broad 
and sufliciently poetical background of me- 
dieval history, and just the dreamy atmos- 
phere suited to the time and the conditions 
portrayed. The plot is not particularly orig- 
inal, but Mr. Crawford gives it freshness and 
unfolds it with great literary charm. Begin- 


ning in England, passing thence to France 


and Italy, the current of the story reaches 
Constantinople and finally eddies pleasantly. 
in the Holy Land. The hero and heroine, 
while they do not pass the line of perfectly 
reasonable possibility in their adventures, 
are given a career of romance in accord with 
the time which could «end forth such a 
strange expedition as the second crusade. 
The historical personages of the story, espe- 
cially the lovely and ambitious queen of 
France, are.sketched with remarkable fasci- 
nation. We confess to having sat up late 
into the night reading this book, and its 
charm is still on us while we write. Mr. 
Crawford may have lost some of the high 
enthusiasm which made “ Mr. Isaacs ”’ quiver 
with electrical energy, but he has gained im- 
mensely in literary art, in grasp of dramatic 
materials, and in the fine sense of composi- 
tion which orders the arrangement of things. 
Via Crucis is a magnificent romance worthy 
of a place near “Ivanhoe,” ‘ Kenilworth ” 
and “ Ben Hur.” , 

Tue METHOD oF JEsusS. An Interpretation 
of Personal Religion. By Alfred Williams 
Anthony. 16mo. pp. 264. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston. $1.25.) Professor Anthony holds the 
chair of New Testament Exegesis and Criti- 
cism in the Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, 
Me. His treatment of the topic indicated by 
the title of the book is not exegétical or 
logical, rather that of development and illu- 
mination. He makes much of the principle, 
almost a religious fad at the present time, 
that Christianity, in its ultimate principle, 
is the person of Christ. The statement is 
not easy to understand and needs interpre- 
tation to be true. Our author gathers it from 
the Gospel of John, “I am the Way, the 
Truth and the Life,” rather than from the 
Synoptics. He interprets the other modern 
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doctrine of the immanence of God in a way 
that avoids its dangers by making it simply 
the doctrine of the divine omnipresence vi- 
tally apprehended. A broad range of Chris- 
tian character and experience is wisely and 
sympathetically expanded. 

THE MANY-SIDED FRANKLIN. By Paul 
Leicester Ford. (New York: The Century 
Co. $3.00). Put into a book, Mr. Ford’s 
biographical study of Benjamin Franklin 
takes on proportions somewhat commensu- 
rate with the subject’s stature. Mr. Ford 
is a pleasing writer, and the careful study 
that he has given to his work stands well 
proven by the large amount and excellent 
arrangement of his materials. We may not 
always agree with Mr. Ford’s conclusions, 
and there may be points in his work where 
we feel an impulse toward resistance; but 
that he has projected Franklin’s life and 
achievements with courage and force we 
fully realize. Taken with the biographies 
of Franklin which have become in a way 
standard, Mr. Ford’s book will be of high 
value to the student on account of its fresh- 
ness and frankness and its wealth of “ small 
things” gathered with a view to clothing 
Franklin’s life in a garb somewhat minutely 
realistic, if not altogether real. Many por- 
traits of Franklin and his contemporaries 
and numerous other illustrations are given 
with the text, to which a copious index is 
added. 

AMERICA To0-DAyY, OBSERVATIONS AND RE- 
FLECTIONS. By William Archer. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer’s newspaper letters are here 
pressed together into an attractive volume. 
They are bright, breezy, full of shrewd ob- 
servation and as tricksy in style as they are 
changeable in substance and spirit. Mr. 
Archer shows a fine appreciation (for an 
Englishman) of our American thrift, energy 
and ingenuity; he is interested in everything 
we do, albeit forbearing little when the crit- 
ical mood comes on. He discusses every- 
thing from the White House to the street 
slums and barber shops. In Part II he be- 
comes more literary and reflective, show- 
ing a lively critical faculty guided some- 
what, we must surmise, by a due, if not un- 
due, regard for newspaper influence, and 
with a weather-eye trained upon American 
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taste. Altogether a readable and entertain- 
ing book to be taken in the best spirit with 
some grains of salt. ’ 
REMINISCENCES, 1819-1899. By Julia Ward 
Howe. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.50.) A record like this is something to 
make one justly proud of America and Amer- 
icans. It is a book of distinction. Mrs. Howe 
has lived a long and useful life on a high 
plane of purpose, and with remarkable in- 
dustry and great ability has accomplished 
much. While her “ Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public’ has rung her fame throughout the 
world her labors in behalf of political, so- 
cial and moral reforms have been corespond- 
ingly influential. In the present book we 
have a simple record of her rich experiences, 
what she has seen, heard and done, the coun- 
tries she has visited, the people she has met 
during a period covering three-quarters of 
the current century. Such a book needs no 
review. It is to be taken as the familiar 
talk of a woman whose memory teems with 
what we all would like to know. Delightful 
reading in which the abundance of informa- 
tion is so varied that there is never a touch 
of monotony. We have enjoyed every page. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Fred Lewis Pattee. (Boston: Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co.) The author of this 
“Study of the Development of English 
Thought and Expression from Beowulf to 
Milton” is Professor of English and Rhet- 
oric in the Pennsylvania State College. It 
is a work that was well worth doing, and 
upon the whole is fairly done. The arrange- 
ment adopted admits of great condensation, 
so that the student has under his eye on 
every page a historical and critical skeleton 
of great value as a help to an intelligent 
grasp of English literary development. An 
excellent index and full notes add to the ease 
with which the book may be used. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By Annie Fields. 
(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents.) 
This short but excellent biography of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne is written by Mrs. Fields 


-and appears in the pretty series of “ Beacon 


Biographies ” edited by M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe. It is a handy and comprehensive 
book to which the reader pressed for time 
may turn for a fair outline of Hawthorne’s 
life and works. 
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AT THE WIND’s Wut. Lyrics and Sonnets. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. (Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) Mrs. Moulton is a true 
poet. In every line that she has ever writ- 
ten something testifies to her high and ear- 
nest devotion to the form of beauty and the 
soul of truth which are the goal of all gen- 
uine art. In her latest volume now before us 
we find the same clear poetic vision, the 
same admirable economy of words and the 
same purity of imagination with which her 
former works were so notably marked. We 
may add that, particularly in the sonnets, 
these later poems show a richer and deeper 
life-note and a stronger stroke of pathos than 
we recall as belonging to any of her former 
works. No lover of poetry in its most artis- 
tic form—poetry struck with the stamp of 
artistic genius—can fail to find comfort of a 
very satisfying sort in these beautifully fin- 
ished lyrics. 


DEFICIENT Saints. By Marshall Saunders. 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.) This is 
an entertaining story with a good plot and a 
plenty of incident. The scene is laid in a 
small town in Maine, and the interest cen- 
ters in trying to hold the heroine in. igno- 
rance of her father’s crime as a bank robber. 
It is a well written and readable piece of fic- 
tion of the sort which appeals to the average 
reader’s best sympathies. 


CUPID AND THE Foot-Licuts. By James L. 
Ford. (New York: Frederick A. Stoke Com- 
pany. $1.50.) A sprightly and humorous lit- 
tle love story artfully told by means of let- 
ters and documents, giving the experiences 
of an actress and a newspaper man. It is 
profusely and attractively illustrated. 


Tue Tory Marp. By Herbert Baird Stimp- 
son. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
$1.00.) A Maryland romance in time of the 
Revolutionary War, very readable and giv- 
ing a good impression of the social condi- 
tions of the period. 


THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE. By 
Mark Rutherford. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company. $1.50.) There is well nigh 
perfect mastery of literary style in this rather 
forniless yet highly interesting story. The 
present ‘Addition is the best that has appeared 
in this country. 


Literary Notes. 


Reports come from Berlin announcing the 
serious illness of Count Tolstoy. 

. +e Red Pottage,” by Mary Cholmondeley, 
author of “ Danvers Jewels,” -is one of the lat- 
est novels to be attracting attention. 

...--The J. B. Lippincott Co. have secured 
temporary quarters, where they are resuming 
their publishing business, which was destroyed 
recently, by fire. 

...-R. H. Russell announces Picturesque Ma- 
nila, the first pictorial souvenir printed and pub- 
lished in ‘the Philippines. The printing and 
binding were done in Manila by native work- 
men. 

...-Among D. Appleton & Co.’s early books 
are the “ History of American. Privateers,” 
by Edgar S. Maclay; “The White Terror,” by 
Félix Gras, and ‘ The Story of Ronald Kestrel,” 
a nove] by A. J. Dawson. 

....Lhe Macmillan Co. are to publish a Tem- 
ple Edition of The Works of Jane Austen in ten 
pocket volumes, with colored frontispieces. The 
name “Temple Edition” is a sufficient guar- 
antee of the best in book-making. 

....d. M. Barrie’s new serial, “Tommy and 
Grizel” appears in the January Scribner. He 
began this novel four years ago, and the only 
thing that has appeared from him meanwhile is 
the dramatization of The Little Minister. 

....dudging from the November reports of 
the wholesale book selling trade in England, the 
three most popular novels of the season are 
Anthony Hope’s “ King Mirror,” Miss E. H. 
Fowler’s “ Corner of the West,” and Miss Hilen 
Thorneycroft Fowler’s “ A Double Thread.” 


....some few months ago a London paper 
announced the discovery of two manuscript 
stories, hitherto unpublished, of the elder Du- 
mas. Since their publication in book form it 
has been found that they had already formed 
part .of the collected French edition, so that 
this supposed literary discovery proves to be of 
no moment at all. 

..--The National Geographic Magazine in- 
cludes ‘in its December number a map of the 
military operations in South Africa, made by 
Major Simpson, chief of the Military Informa- 
tion Division of the War Department. It is on 
a sheet about 4 x 5 feet, by far the best yet pub- 
lished in this country, and shows military roads, 
mountain passes and even the small places 
omitted in most maps. A very convenient and 
compact wall map, which includes both South 
Africa and Luzon, is received from the Matthew, 
Northrup Company of Buffalo. 
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EDITORIALS. 


WE print this week an index of THE INDE- 
PENDENT for 1899, which will be sent to any 
subscriber who will notify us that he desires 


a copy. 





Dwight L. Moody. 


SuccEEDING generations call out each its 
own great evangelist. For the generation 
that is past that man was Dwight L. 
Moody. 

Mr. Moody was an example of the broad- 
ening educational power of earnest religion, 
for that was about all the education he had. 
But nature had endowed him with a sound 
mind and great common sense. All his school- 
ing was a few years in a district school; 
and forty-four years ago, like so many 
other boys, he quitted the farm at North- 
field at the age of seventeen to seek his for- 
tune in Boston. To assume the obligations 
of Christian life and to join the Mount Ver- 
non Congregational Church was to him a 
speedy pleasure and duty, and it was his con- 
viction that this meant a life of doing and 
not of receiving good. From Boston the boy 
went to Chicago, and immediately threw 
himself into Christian work. At first it was 
thought that he was too ignorant, too ill- 
trained to teach in the Sunday-school or 
take part in prayer meetings; but he brought 
in his own ragged scholars, and by the time 
he was twenty-three he was running a mis- 
sion with sixty teachers and one thousand 
pupils in the Sunday-school, and had found 
it his duty to give himself wholly to reli- 
gious work. 

Mr. Moody was two men; an evangelist 
and an organizer. He was the best known, 
the most impressive and simply eloquent of 
all our evangelists. Millions have flocked 
to hear him speak. The month before he 
died he was listened to by audiences of ten 
and - fifteen. thousand. His influence has 
been immense in Great Britain and in this 
country. Tens, if not hundreds, of thou- 
sands have been converted in his meetings. 
He was simple, unaffected, direct, idio- 
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matic, full of story and equally of epigram, 
but always in deep earnest. Those who 
heard knew that they were listening to a 
great. earnest soul, one who believed with 
intensity in what he said, who felt he had 
the Lord’s commission. He educated a 
school of evangelists, men of great ability 
and great success, but they all looked up to 
him as their leader. They were men of col- 
legiate and theological education; all he had 
learned was from reading his Bible. But 
such a Bible as his was! It was margined 
all over with the notes of his study and the 
substance of his addresses. That was one 
Dwight L. Moody. 

The other Moody was the organizer. He 
was the builder of churches and Christian 
Association halls and the founder of 
schools. He had the gift of finding men of 
wealth that would support his work, and a 
great institution has risen up in Chicago as 
the fruit of his labor, while Northfield has 
become famous as his birthplace and the 
seat of the Northfield Seminary for girls 
and the Mount Hermon Academy for boys 
and the Bible Training School for the in- 
struction of Sunday-school teachers and re- 
ligious workers. The work of the evangelist 
fades from sight as men die, and the im- 
pulses they have gained pass into the life of 
other men; but the institution lives, and in 
the generations to come Mr. Moody will be 
known as the founder of flourishing Chris- 
tian schools that rest upon the Bible, and 
whose great purpose is to develop the evan- 
gelistic spirit in those who attend. 

We have said that a chief characteristic 
of Mr. Moody was his strong common 
sense. As a plain student of a plain Bible, 
no scholar in history or criticism, he was of 
course a conservative. As a literalist he 
was naturally led into Premillenarianism, 
and many of the speakers at his summer 
Bible conferences at Northfield were chosen 
from those who believed with him. But he 
wouid never allow this to be made a fad. 
Just so the Keswick school of believers, with 
which he sympathized, could never make 
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him their mouthpiece. He would give their 
better men place with gladness, but he 
understood what was the breadth of Chris- 
tian life and faith, and there was no bDit- 
terness in his soul for those who held a more 
liberal faith than he. What. he wanted was 
Christian life, and, above all, Christian serv- 
ice. The man that would preach the Gos- 
pel and bring souls to Christ was the man 
he wanted and in whom he believed. His 
heart was too large, his purposes too grand 
to be confined in narrower limits than those 
of the Church of Christ. For denominations 
he cared nothing; for Christianity he would 
give up his life. Every one believed in him, 
no matter of what faith or unfaith; all knew 
that Dwight L. Moody was an honest, sin- 
cere, devoted Christian. 

Mr. Moody’s great evangelistic successes 
have not been during the past ten years. He 
has had great meetings, but those who at- 
tended were mainly church members. it 
would seem as if, for the present at least, 
the era of revivals were waning. Perhaps 
Mr. Moody himself saw this, and gave him- 
self with the greater zeal to Christian edu- 
eation, for the better Christianity and the 
better hope of the Church is found rather in 
the education of the young than in the con- 
version of the old. It will be a blessed time 
for the Church when revivals are no longer 
needed, when children are taught and ex- 
pected to take upon themselves the obliga- 
tions of Christian life, not in the way of a 
formal confirmation at a given age, but with 
a serious and settled purpose to be followers 
of our Lord. This is what is meant by the 
developing work of the Sunday-school and 
especially of our various Christian Endeavor 
societies. When such influences as they fos- 
ter in the Church pervade the community 
there will be no longer need for the first Mr. 
Moody, only for the work of the other 
Moody, who understood the coming age and 
the essential importance of Christian educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Moody’s life teaches us that, while the 
Chuch needs scholars, what she needs most 
of all is the impulse of Christian devotion, 
that force which compelled St. Paul,.and has 
compelled a thousand others in all branches 
of the Church on whom was laid the burden 
of a Jost world, and who have said, ‘‘ Wo is 
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me if I preach not the Gospel.” Mr. Moody’s 
life was well filled out with work nobly ac- 
complished, and his death was the fit end of 
a life of faith and service. His memory is 
one of the treasures of the Christian Church. 





Senator Hoar’s Proposals. 

WE noted last week that the Democratic 
plan for the Philippines outlined in resolu- 
tions presented to the House of Representa- 
tives did not propose that we should with- 
draw from those islands until after we had 
reduced them to order, and after a Philip- 
pine government shall have provided for 
the payment to the United States of the 
twenty million dollars which the United 
States paid to Spain for them. We observed 
that this involved a graceful surrender of 
the attitude of belligerent opposition to the 
retention of our new possessions in the 
East. We are glad to observe a similar soft- 
ening of tone on this subject on the part of 
Senator Hoar, who is the most prominent 
Republican still in public life who has vigor- 
ously opposed the policy of expansion, yet 
with no such rancor as characterized Sena- 
tor Sumner’s opposition to the annexation 
of San Domingo. We have been glad to 
have Senator Hoar put in the strongest form, 
through the columns of THE INDEPENDENT, 
his objections to the President’s policy; and 
we are the more glad to notice the temperate 
utterances of his resolutions introduced last 
week into the Senate, and on which he will 
doubtless make a notable speech. With the 
principles Mr. Hoar lays down we are in 
accord. They are-what we have maintained; 
and we believe it is well, at such a turning 
point in our national history, that we should 
in some such way express the sentiments 
and purposes of our people. We are taking 
responsibilities for populations alien in lan- 
guage and traditions, and it is right that we 
should put on solemn record our purposes in 
doing this, that if we fail we may be de- 
nounced as false to our professions, and that 
we may hold before us an ideal of good goy- 
ernment toward which we aspire. 

Senator Hoar proposes first a reaffirma- 
tion of the doctrine of the Declaration of 
Independence, and of the National and State 
Constitutions. Some people do not believe 
in that rightful equality of al] men asserted 
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in those documents. We do, and are ready 
always to affirm it. 

So we heartily agree with the Senator in 
his specifications as to what is herein in- 
volved. It means the education of the “ hum- 
blest and coarsest members” of humanity, 
enabling those under our flag “to live in 
freedom and in honor, under governments 
whose forms they are to have a share in 
determining, and in whose administrations 
they have an equal voice.” On our own soil 
this means “to make the negro safe in his 
home, secure in his vote, equal in his oppor- 
tunity for education and employment.” In- 
deed it does mean this, but the Senator will 
not get the Southern Democratic vote for it. 

Senator Hoar’s other points are equally 
sound. It means, he says, “to enable great 
cities to govern themselves in freedom, in 
honor and in purity.” We go further, and 
say that great cities should govern them- 
selves even when they govern badly. It also 
means “to make the ballot-box as pure as a 
sacramental vessel;” “to banish illiteracy 
and ignorance from the land,” and to give 
all working people ‘‘ wages enough to sup- 
port a life of comfort and an old age of leis- 
ure.” ‘ 

The Senator concludes with three other ob- 
ligations of ours toward the world at large: 


“ Sixth—To grow and expand, over the con- 
tinent and over the islands of the sea, just so 
fast, and no faster, as we can bring into equal- 
ity and self government, under our Constitution, 
peoples and races who will share these ideals 
and help to make them realities. 

“ Seventh—To set a peaceful example of free- 
dom which mankind will be glad to follow, but 
never to force even freedom upon unwilling na- 
tions at the point of the bayonet or at the can- 
non’s mouth. 

“Bighth—To abstain from interfering with 
the freedom and just rights of other nations or 
peoples, and to remember that the liberty to do 
right necessarily involves the liberty to do 
wrong; and that the American people has no 
right to take from any other people the birth- 
right of freedom because of a fear that they will 
do wrong with it.” 


These also we gladly accept, reasonably 
interpreted. “To grow and expand.” Cer- 
tainly. To some extent we shall have to 
educate the new possessions to understand 
these ideals, just as we have to educate the 
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immigrants to our shores. We do not re- 
quire an ignorant Russian or Pole to become 
a student of our Constitution before we take 
him into tutelage, and no more is this to be 
true of Porto Rico or the Philippines; but 
we must understand that they are to be 
made, just as soon as possible, our equals, 
put under our Constitution, given our rights, 
and no territory should be taken without its 
involving self-government. That is the les- 
son we are to teach. Of course freedom is 
not to be forced “ on unwilling nations.” We 
never have done it. Porto Rico and the 
Philippines desired us to liberate them, and 
we have done it. We shall take from no peo- 
ple their “birthright of freedom;” altho 
we have taken from them their birth-wrong 
of subjection. Now we give them freedom, 
self-government, comfort and happiness 
under our flag. 

We thank Senator Hoar for this good 
statement of the principles of American free 
government and the duties involved—duties 
not yet fully achieved for the American 
negro, the American city, or the American 
ballot-box, and not ‘immediately or easily to 
be fully achieved in our new possessions; 
but duties still not to be neglected. To 
achieve them requires that good government 
under honest civil service rules which Pres- 
ident Schurman urges in the article we pub- 
lish this week. 

Senator Hoar shows the statesman’s atti- 
tude in not looking back to discover and de- 
nounce blunders in the past, but he accepts 
the accomplished facts, and looks forward 
to make our new destiny more beneficent. 





The Young Comptroller of New 
York. 


By some good fortune there was nomi- 
nated in 1897 for the office of Comptroller 
of the enlarged city of New York, in com- 
pany with Robert Van Wyck and other tools 
of the Tammany Boss, a young man un- 
known in politics named Bird S. Coler. 
Those who inquired as to his history were 
told that he was a resident of Brooklyn and 
had been associated with his father in a bank- 
ing house, where he had learned, something 
about municipal bonds. With this they were 
forced to be content. The people of New 














York Know more now about this young man 
of twenty-nine years who was elected to one 
of the greatest of municipal offices, for his 
service in defense of public interests has 
given him a rare and enviable prominence 
at home and abroad. He has become the 
champion of the people against that foul 
aggregation known as the Tammany gov- 
ernment of New York, and in opposing the 
coarse greed and iniquitous jobs of Croker’s 


tools he has shown unfailing courage, tire-— 


less energy, broad conceptions of municipal 
development and a wise conservatism which 


{ is not always displayed by men of his age 


who are promoting reforms. 

Y It was in his exhaustive summary of facts 
and recommendations concerning the ex- 
traordinary subsidizing of private charities 
with public money in this city, addressed 
to the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, that the qualities. of Mr. Coler first 
commanded the attention of all good citi- 
zens, although this was by no means his first 
important work for the public good. The 
Board had been empowered by a new statute 
to exercise discretion in the allotment of 
public money to private charitable institu- 
tions. Under old laws, which deprived the 
city of home rule in this matter, the sum 
so aliotted had risen to $3,131,000 per an- 
num. Mr. Coler reminded the Board of its 
new responsibility and suggested for the 
regulation and gradual reduction of such 
subsidies rules in accord with sound business 
principles. His letter was proof that he had 
thoroughly studied the subject in the light 
afforded not only by the situation in New 
York, but also by the experience and advice 
of the best authorities. 

He has neglected no opportunity since to 
protect the city treasury. It was due to his 
fearless and determined opposition that the 
purpose of the Tammany office-holders to 
commit the city to the Ramapo Water con- 
tract was thwarted—a contract involving the 
payment in forty years of more than $200,- 
000,000 to a company which was controlled 
by politicians and had not a reservoir, a 
pump, or a pipe. This job is not yet dead, 
but hostile publie sentiment aroused by his 
efforts can scarcely fail to kill it. He has 
been a keen critic of the results of munic- 
ipal consolidation and the defects of the 
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new. city charter. He has exposed the de- 
lays and great expenditures of the commis- 
sioners engaged for years past in condemn- 
ing land in the Croton water shed. He has 
persistently pointed out the advantage of 
municipal ownership of certain public utili- 
ties. His thoughtful addresses on municipal 
government have placed him in the front 
rank of municipal reformers. His views 
concerning the alienation of the immensely 
valuable docks of New York have stimu- 
lated the President of the Dock Department 
to join him in urging that the city should 
acquire its entire water front. Not only by 
his acts, but also in his published writings 
—as in THE INDEPENDENT a few weeks ago— 
he has opposed and denounced the evils of 
boss rule, and to-day he is striving to pre- 
vent the construction, at a cost of $30,000,- 
000, of two bridges across the East River 
“in the interest of a few real estate specu- 
lators,”’ and has thus incurred the bitter and 
unconcealed enmity of Croker’s mayor. 
There is no sign that he is moved by selfish 
political ambition. -His friends say it is not 
his purpose to become a candidate for any 
place at the end of his term. His only aim, 
they add, is to do his duty in the office which 
he now holds. All this is by no means to 
his discredit, but while Mr. Coler has a 
great opportunity to serve the people where 
he is now, effective service there will give 
him an opportunity to work for them else- 
where hereafter. Such an opportunity he 
would not be justified in declining. The 
people of the greatest of American cities 
sorely need the services of such men. We 
do not understand that Mr. Coler is really 
unwilling to take a higher office, but he is 
not seeking it. If he shall continue steadily 
and earnestly in his present course, greater 
responsibilities will be thrust upon him by 
that majority in New York which desires 
good government. He has improved the op- 
portunity offered to him in the office of 
Comptroller. He has only to keep on in his 
work, remaining true to his principles and 
ideals, and the people will insist upon giving 
him opportunities not only for further serv- 
ice, but also for satisfying an honorable am- 
bition. The road lies straight and plain be- 
fore him, and he ought to follow it to the 
end, 
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President Schurman on Missions 
to the Philippines. 

THE article which we publish this week 
by President Schurman, was prepared from 
an after dinner address to a company of 
people representing one of our denomina- 
tions. That explains probably the fact that 
he spoke at some length on the conditions of 
mission work in the Philippines. 

We are especially interested in what he 
had to say on the evils of sectarianism. 
Hear him: i 


“Missionaries are needed in the islands, and 
I hope they will be sent there in large numbers. 
- « » They must realize that they are con- 
tending with a Catholic-educated population 
that knows nothing about the fine differences 
between Protestant sects and: denominations. 
Therefore it would be highly impolitic to send 
missionaries of different denominations to 
confuse the minds of the people. I do hope that 
when we send the missionaries we will decide 
beforehand on one form of Protestant Christian- 
ity. Send only one type of missionaries. Ge 
We have no adequate idea how confusing to the 
simple minds of an uncivilized people the dif- 
ferent forms of our Protestant faith appear. 
The Chinese, who are perhaps more intelligent 
than the Filipinos, regard our different denom- 
inations as so many different religions. This 
idea prevails in many other lands that we are 
trying to convert to Protestant Christianity, 
and it works confusion in the minds of the peo- 
ple that often sadly handicaps the labors of the 
missionaries. I hope that before sending mis- 
sionaries to the Philippines the different denom- 
inations will unite on some common platform.” 

Every word of this is true; but the warn- 
ing will be thrown away. No matter how 
impolitic, missionaries will be sent of differ- 
ent denominations to confuse the minds of 
the people. We are the Lord’s foolish ones, 
and we waste much of our energy by our 
lack of intelligent co-operation. Just so 
General Henry, when commanding in Porto 
Rico, expressed the desire that there might 
Le no competing denominational missions 
there, but that all might unite their work 
in _ establishing a common Evangelical 
Church of Christ. But it could not be; the 
soldier was quite too Utopian a Christian. 
Representatives of the different missionary 
societies met and talked sweetly of union; 
they met again and decided that they must 
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each go independently, occupy the principal 
towns competitively, and trust to the mis- 
sionaries on the ground to practice the unity 
for which they would not set the example. 
The other day they met again, and agreed to 
issue a proclamation of good fellowship to 
the people of Porto Rico, a beautiful docu- 
ment which we approve, but how much bet- 
ter if it had never been necessary to tell the 
Porto Ricans that the missionaries had not 
gone to fight each other, but were really, in 
name and deed, one. 

The same thing will be done over again in 
the Philippines. We have no doubt that the 
chief denominations, and a score of small 
ones, will all establish missions there. Most 
of them will have their headquarters in 
Manila. Each sect, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, Episcopalian, Congregational, Dis- 
ciples, Seventh Day Adventist, will have its 
own organization. “Join us,” ‘Join ws,” 
“We are the true Church,” will be the cry. 
At present there is no chance for anything 
else. What more can we expect ? Baptists 
and Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Meth- 
odists, cannot unite even in federation here 
in America. We fail even to see the scandal 
of the division; and the scandal is more of- 
fensive there. 

What.can be done to remove the scandal ? 
Nothing, we fear, until the denominations 
here are federated. Why can it not be done? 
Shall the century end and nothing accom- 
plished ? In England already there is feder- 
ation of all the Free Churches, and the con- 
science of our Churches ought to demand as 
much. 

Can we have a federation of our foreign 
missionary societies, such as may map out 
the field and secure some form of apparent 
unity, at least a mitigation of our schis- 
matic condition ? Let President Schurman’s 
words be considered. 





Social Equality. 


THERE is no such thing as social equality; 
there cannot be. There never has been such 
a thing, even in the life of savages and no- 
mads, and we do not believe there ever will 
be. 

There can be and there is such a thing as 
political equality, or ecclesiastical equality, 
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Aili the members of a church, o¢ of a sodal- 
ity, may have equal rights within that or- 
ganization, in that official relation, rights 
which belong to their common and equal 
membership. In a Grand Army lodge, or a 
labor union, or a political convention, or a 
Baptist Church there is equality of rights 
for all the members; and the same is true of 
the voters in a republic. These are organiza- 
tions in which humanity counts as human- 
ity, at least masculine humanity, and mem- 
bership gives equal privileges. It is not a 
matter of personal choice but of official right. 

The case is utterly different in social life. 
Here advantage goes wholly by favor, not 
by right. Every man may choose his own 
associates as he pleases, may have his own 
cronies, may invite whom he will to the 
privacy of his home, and those passed by 
have no right to complain. A man or woman 
may choose those that are agreeable as 
friends. One must exercise his own judg- 
ment as to who shall be the companion of 
his sons and daughters. : 

Social equality is a matter of education, 
of culture, of religion, of business, of rank, 
of office, of profession; it may be of wealth, 
of dress, of feature, of color. Those who 
care to associate together, who enjoy each 
others’ society, who are willing their chil- 
dren should dance together and marry, ar- 
range themselves in social cliques.. We can- 
not object to this, and we cannot help it. 
The man would be a fool who asked for so- 
cial equality for all people; we have never 
heard of such a man. Social equality, as the 
Memphis Appeal has lately well said, is “a 
personal equation, and not a political pre- 
scription.” 

There is no necessary wrong in denying 
to others social equality. There might be 
wrong in denying that other social sets than 
ours are composed of just as good people, 
just as worthy of the favor of God or the 
State as is ours, as if we were better than 
they. We may or we may not be better; of 
this we may be sure, that in nearly every so- 
cial set there will be others really superior 
to us. The exclusion of others from the so- 
cial equality of our coterie must involve no 
arrogance: it must allow all honor to those 
we exclude. 

But in full freedom to all the personal 
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friendships and all the delightful comrade- 
ships involved in the rights of social equality 
in the set of which we are members, we 
must not fail to keep perfectly distinct those 
other rights of equality which inhere in 
other aggregations of humanity. For the 
purposes of citizenship all citizens are equal. 
Their right of suffrage is the same. Social 
distinctions have no right to intrude here. 
One man, one vote; and one vote just as 
sacred as another. So in the Church of 
Christ, as, at last, before the bar of God, all 
have the same rights in the one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, where is neither Jew 
nor Greek, neither Caucasian nor negro. Let 
these rights be always asserted and main- 
tained. 





PRESIDENT SCHURMAN, in the address of 
which the article we print this week is the 
substance, made an interesting further state- 
ment. as to the attitude toward us of the 
British fleet in the Philippines. With his 
conclusion we heartily agree, and it explains 
American sympathy in the war in South 
Africa. He said: 


“In the Orient, where we have had trouble, 
our cause has been England’s cause. While ob- 
serving strict neutrality, she facilitated our 
work there in every way possible. The Brit- 
ish home Government ordered the British ships 
to go through the archipelago, and their captains 
were instructed to meet the leading insurgents 
and point out to them the folly of further resist- 
ing the United States. Captain Lamberton, of 
the “ Powerful,” which we. read so much about 
in South Africa, performed signal service 
for this country in influencing the natives to 
accept our rule and in lending moral aid to our 
commanders in their trying positions in the Far 
East. We cannot forget the actions of Eng- 
land’s representatives in the Orient in those 
early days of our struggle with a problem 
that was entirely new to us. One of the most 
beneficent results of our war with Spain was 
the bringing together of America and England 
in a moral unity. The Anglo-Saxon race was 
made to understand for the first time in history 
that they had common aims and ambitions in 
the civilization of the world which they could 
best accomplish by a unity of purpose and 
action.” 





Tuer President has sent to the Senate for 
ratification the treaties signed at The 
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Hague, of which the most important is the 
arbitration treaty seeing that the rights of 
the United States are protected on this con- 
tinent, and that the United States is not 
thereby pledged to depart from its traditional 
policy of not entangling itself with the po- 
litical questions of foreign States. It would 
seem as if there could be no reasonable ob- 
jection to a speedy ratification by the Senate. 
There is no question that the.international 
tribunal of arbitration provided for will be 
established, as a sufficient number of rat- 
ifications are already assured. The impor- 
tant part taken by the United States in the 
preliminary work renders it very desirable 
that our country should not occupy a sec- 
ondary place, and Secretary Hay appreciates 
this in asking the Senate to take immediate 
action. We publish this week a very timely 
article by Mr. Holls, which will indicate 
how suitable it is that our country do not 
fail to ratify what was so admirably done by 
our representatives at the Peace Conference. 
The pity of it is that under the anarchical 
constitution of the United States Senate one 
or two mischievous men can delay action in- 
definitely. 





GENERAL LAwtTon’s death excites such uni- 
versal grief that his latest testimony to 
the support on which the Tagal insurrection 
rests is of no little value. It is in a private 
letter read by ex-Minister Barrett at the 
dinner of the New England Society in this 
city last week, in which General Lawton 
wrote from his rain-sodden, steaming camp 
in the Philippine jungles: 


“TI would to God that the whole truth of this 
whole Philippine situation could be known by 
every one in America as-I know it. If the real 
history, inspiration and condition of this insur- 
rection, and the influences, local and external, 
that now encourage the enemy, as well as the 
actual possibilities of these islands and peoples 
and their relations to this great Hast, could be 
understood at home, we would hear no more 
talk of unjust ‘shooting of Government’ into 
the Filipinos, or of hauling down our flag in 
the Philippines. If the so-called anti-Imperial- 
ists would honestly ascertain the truth on the 
ground and not in distant America, they, whom 
I believe to be honest men misinformed, would 
be convinced of the error of their statements 
and conclusions, and of the unfortunate effect of 
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gents oppose some features of it, such as the 





their publications hete. 


If i atm shot by a Fili- 
pino bullet it might xs well come from one of my 
own men, because I know from observations con- 
firmed by captured prisoners that the continu- 
ance of fighting is chiefly due to reports that are 
sent out from America.” 


And he was shot down, and for his death 
the men who have maligned our purposes 
and our soldiers are responsible. The Wins- 
lows and Atkinsons tell how it makes their 
“blood boil” to see the Declaration of In- 
dependence insulted. Others of us have 
blood that can boil, and perhaps we have 
tried too hard to keep it cool. 





CERTAINLY there is room for improvement 
in the system by which the- public schools 
of this State are controlled. There is a Board 
of Regents, elected by the Legislature, com- 
posed of distinguished men, who serve with- 
out salary, and who are not practical teach- 
ers, but men of wealth and character. They 
are rich men, of public spirit, editors, a 
Catholic and an Episcopal bishop or priest 
or two, such men as Whitelaw Reid, Sena- 
tor Depew, Bishop Doane, Father Malone 
(elected as a Republican against the can- 
didacy of a Democratic bishop), and St. Clair 
McKelway. They have charge of certain 
less vital departments of education, such as 
the relation of private academies and col- 
leges to the education of the State. Then 
there is an independent Superintendent of 
Education, who is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and approved by the Senate, who has 
a staff of assistants, and receives a salary, 
and who has a more direct control of mat- 
ters affected by State appropriations. He 
and his staff are likely to be selected from 
the party to which the Governor and Senate 
belong. The conditions might well be im- 
proved, altho the politicians are pretty well 
pleased as it is. A State Commission has 
prepared a bill, now before the Legisla- 
ture, and approved, it is said, by Governor 
Roosevelt, which unifies the system, and 
puts the schools, so far as the State controls 
them, under the charge of a Chancellor of 
the Board of Regents, to be appointed, in 
the first case by the Governor, and after- 
ward by the Regents. The Republican or- 
ganization is said not to like it, and the Re- 
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election of the first Chancellor by the Gov- 
ernor, and the appointment of the Regents 
in the same way. It is possible that some 
modification of the Commission’s plan may 
be wise, but the purpose to unify is a right 
one, and the way which most divorces the 
schools from politics is to be preferred. We 


want no politics in the State control of our | 


public schools, and it ought quite as much 
to be banished from the municipal adminis- 
tration. 





WE trust that the United States Senate 


can be depended on to make a strict investi-— 


gation of the right of the elected Senator 
Clark, of Montana, to a seat in the Senate. 
So long as the bribery charged against him 
was unproved he might have the benefit of 
the doubt; but a unanimous opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Montana has disbarred 
Attorney John B. Wellcome, and forbidden 
him to practice in any court of the State, for 
the offense of bribing members of the Legis- 
lature to vote for Senator Clark. Five or 
even ten thousand dollars was paid mem- 
bers to vote for Clark, and finally many 
Democrats and Republicans, who had op- 
posed Clark’s candidacy, shifted over and 
voted for him without apparent cause. 
These statements are made by the Supreme 
Court in its decision disbarring Wellcome. 
Bribery is absolutely proved in some cases, 
and reasonably believed in other cases. It 
would be a disgrace to the United States 
Senate to retain a member of whom such 
statements can be truly made. The House 
is now rejecting one man for polygamy; the 
Senate is just as much under obligation to 
expel a member who has bought his. seat. 
Corruption is the greatest of all political 
sins. 





..--Out in Hawaii profit sharing is con- 
sidered a “conservative” way of running 
the plantations. One of our last Hawaiian ex- 
changes says that thirty-eight companies 
aggregating 511 men are working all the 
plantations in two of the principal districts 
of Oaku by this method except two. 
There is no friction to speak of, the men 
work better, are more contented, and the 
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scheme forms among the laborers a sort of 
balance wheel which makes their interests 
identical with those of their employer. Her- 
bert Spencer himself thinks that the solu- 
tion of the industrial problem lies in some 
form of profit sharing and not in socialism 
or the other “ isms.” 


....We are frequently asked the question 
how it is. that the Government could go 
to Cuba to put down injustice there, on for- 
eign shores, and cannot succeed in suppress- 
ing lynching in ourown land. The primary 
school in American institutions ought to be 
able to answer that question. The making 
of peace and war, under our Constitution, 
belongs to the General Government; it .can 
go to Cuba. But the ordinary police. duties 
here at home belong solely to the States. The 
President has no authority to lift a finger 
to protect a negro or an Italian from mur- 
der. He can only pay damages, if it is a 
foreigner who is killed. 


....Everything seems to go on hopefully 
with our campaign in Luzon. All northern 
Luzon is pacified, civil governors have been 
appointed and the ports opened to trade and 
custom houses established. The railroad 
trains run on a regular schedule, and Aguin- 
aldo is in hiding in the mountain forests. It 
only remains to reduce southern Luzon to 
order, and then our task of pacification will 
be practically ended, and that of administra- 
tion will begin. That will be a severer test. 

....The bill introduced into Congress by 
Representative Crumpacker, requiring the 
Director of the Census to collect statistics 
as to the suppression of the suffrage in cer- 
tain States, is a proper one. If Massachu- 
setts or Rhode Island or Mississippi or 
Louisiana has a law which reduces the num- 
ber of voters, it ought to have its represen- 
tation in Congress reduced accordingly. 

...-It is a great thing that one man has 
actually been convicted at Palestine, Texas, 
of conspiracy to lynch the three Humphries, 
who were hanged by a mob in Henderson 
County. All the parties were white. The 
man convicted is sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary for life, and others are to be tried. 
This conviction is a red-letter event in the 
history of lynchings. 










































































































































































RELIGIOUS. 


The Death of Mr. Moody. 


Mr. Dwight L. Moody died at East North- 
field, Mass., on December 22d. He broke 
down in Kansas City, Mo., where he 
was holding services a month ago, being 
attacked with heart failure. He was re- 
moved to his home, and seemed to be some- 
what recovering, but the day before his 


death he suffered a relapse and grew feebler . 


until his death. He suffered very little pain, 
and occasionally talked with ease. He under- 
stood his condition, and took the opportunity 
to commit to his children the care of his in- 
stitutions. He said to them: 

*“T have always been an ambitious man—not 


ambitious to lay up wealth, but to leave you 
work to do. You are going to continue the 


work of the schools at East Northfield and 
Mount Hermon and of the Chicago Bible In- 


stitute.” 

His last. words were: 

“T see earth receding; heaven is opening, and 
God is calling me.” 

The funeral was celebrated on Monday in 
the Congregational Church. Mr. Moody was 
born on a small New England farm in North- 
field, Mass., in 1837. His father died when 
he was four years old, leaving his mother, 
a woman of strong character, to rear nine 
children. As a boy he was not a model 
scholar in the district school and learned lit- 
tle. He was fond of the open air, and full 
of animal spirits, and no one would have 
suspected his future career. He went to Bos- 
ton as a clerk for one of his uncles in a shoe 
store. His uncle required him to attend the 
Mount Vernon Congregational Church, 
where he developed an interest in religion 
and applied for membership, but was re- 
fused because he could give no reason for 
his faith. Being thus on probation he was 
admitted a year later. He was eager to help 
in the revival meetings, but his crude ways 
did not please, and he was told he could 
serve the Lord better by keeping still. He 
soon thought he could do better in New 
York, and walked all the way from Boston 
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to this city. From here he went to Chicago, 
where he got a place in a shoe store, gained 
a reputation as a salesman, joined the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church, and engaged 
in, mission work. The first money he could 
save he.spent in hiring four pews in church, 
to which he brought people he had gathered 
on the streets. He then rented a deserted 
saloon in one of the worst spots in Chicago 
and formed a class of eighteen boys. In six 
months they numbered 350, and in a year 
650. If the boys would not behave he would 
thrash them. At the age of twenty-three 
his religious work had grown so large that 
he gave up his clerkship and devoted his 
whole time to it. Here he got the help of a 
wealthy merchant, Mr. John V. Farwell, 
who backed him financially. In 1863 the II- 
linois Street Church was built for his con- 
verts and he became its unordained pastor. 

In 1865 he was elected president of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
shortly afterward Farwell Hall was built as 
the home of the association, and one of the 
first great buildings which that association 
now has in various cities. He first went 
abroad in mission work in 1867, when he 
met with no great success, and again in 
1873 with the evangelist singer, Ira D. 
Sankey. This time his success was enor- 
mous in both Scotland and England, and on 
his return in 1875 they organized meetings 
in the principal cities of this country. In 
1879 he began building up at Northfield, the 
place of his birth, a center of religious and 
educational work. He then founded the 
Northfield Seminary for Girls, and in 1881 
he established an academy for boys four 
miles off at Mount Hermon. In 1890 he 
founded the Bible Training School for the 
instruction of Sunday-school teachers and 
religious workers, and since that time his 
summer schools and Bible conferences have 
attracted multitudes of earnest religious 
workers, and especially young people from 
our colleges and. schools. The Bible Insti- 
tute at Chicago was another of his great 
creations, and he was conspicuously instru- 
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mental in causing the erection of fine edi- 
fices for the Young Men’s. Christian Associa- 
tions in Boston, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, Baltimore,.and in many other places, 
and similar buildings in a number of the 
larger cities of Great Britain. 

He was a thorough conservative in his study 
of the Bible, and had no faith in the higher 
criticism, altho he had tolerance for those 
who believed in it. He was a believer in 
Premillenarianism, but was careful in 
preaching not to disturb his hearers with it. 
Many stories are told of his faith in per- 
suading men of wealth to give money to 
carry on his work. He had to raise $200,000 
a year to carry on the Northfield schools 
and the work in Chicago. He was a very 
lovable man, a keen judge of human nature, 
remarkable for his common sense and for 
the directness and fervency and simplicity 
of his appeals. No other evangelist of the 
time has done such a work, and that, too, 
without arousing any criticism. The people 
have all believed in him, even those of dif- 
ferent faith or of no faith at all. 





Week of Prayer. 
The Evangelical Alliance for the United 
States suggests the following topics for the 
Week of Prayer, January 7th-14th, 1900: 


SERMONS. 


Sunday, January 7th. 

Christ and the Church: “‘ And He is the head of 
the body, the:Church: who is the beginning, 
the first-born from the dead, that in all things 
He might have the pre-eminence.”—Col. 1: 18. 


PRAYERFUL CONFESSION. 


Monday, January 8th. 

Confession : That we have not sufficiently studied 
and applied God’s holy word; have not fully 
availed ourselves of peace and power through 
the Spirit ; have not enough loved the Church 
which is Christ’s body; have not faithfully 
sought the saving of those about us, and the 
making known of Christ throughout the world ; 
have not consistently lived the religion we 
profess: so that Christ has been wounded in 
the house of his friends—Ps: 51:17; Luke 
18:13,14; Mark 11: 22-24; Luke 18: 1; John 
17:17; 5:39; II Tim. 3:15; Matt. 7:11; 
Gal. 5:22, 23; Col. 1:18; John 17: 18-21; 
John 3:17; Matt. 7:20; Zech. 13:6. 


THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 


Tuesday, January 9th. 

Prayer: That the Church universal may ever be 
loyally recognized by us as of divine, super- 
natural ordainment; as constituted in the 
atoning Christ, and composed of those who 
are His through regenerating grace; as de- 
signed and destined to share the Savior’s 
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glory of message and service; and that as 
members of the Church universal we may ever 
rejoice in our great Head to do His will, de- 
voting ourselves to the spread of His king- 
dom, and purifying ourselves even as he is 
pure.—I Pet. 2:6; Matt. 16:18; John 1:13; 
Eph. 1: 22, 23; I Pet. 1:2; Eph. 5:26, 27; 
Col. 1:17, 18; John 17: 23; Acts 1:8; I John 
3:3.. 


NATIONS AND THEIR RULERS. 


Wednesday, January 10th. 


Prayer: That our nation which God has so 
favored, and on which He lays so great re- 
sponsibility, may turn from sin and cleave 
to righteousness; that within our borders, as 
everywhere, race hatreds may cease, the 
causes of class enmities be removed, political 
corruption be stayed, the Lord’s Day be rever- 
enced, intemperance be overcome, and civic 
devotion be shown by every citizen; that 
wherever our national authority extends, jus- 
tice may be upheld, and worthy self-govern- 
ment be secured; and that all nations and 
rulers may seek the amicable settlement of in- 
ternational difficulties; and earnestly desire 
the true prosperity of all—Gen. 32:10; Luke 
12:48; Prov. 14:34; Malachi 2:10; Gal. 
6:2; Ps. 24:3-5; Ex. 20: 8-11; I Cor. 3:16, 
17; I Pet. 2:17; Obadiah 4; Rom. 13:3; 
Acts 17: 26; Prov. 15:1; I Cor. 12: 26. 


FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 


Thursday, January 11th. 

Prayer: That the sacredness and vital impor- 
tance of the family may be universally recog- 
nized; that marriage as of one man to one 
woman may be everywhere honored; that the 
pure and loving home life may include not 
only parents and children but also servants; 
that family worship may be observed; and 
that children may be brought up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. That all 
education may count wisdom as more than 
knowledge, and character as higher than 
learning; that culture may include gracious 
manners, gentleness of spirit, and nobility, of 
conduct; that truth may be fearlessly, con- 
scientiously sought: and that, for the sake 
of such results, our common school system 

‘ may be maintained and bettered, and all our 
-higher institutions of learning be liberally 
fostered.— Ps. 68:6; Ex. 20:12; Eph. 3:14, 
15; Matt. 19: 4,5; I Tim. 3: 2; Deut. 16: 14; 
Eph. 6:9; Col. 4:15; Eph. 6:4; Job 28: 28; 
Phil. 4:8; John 17:17; Heb. 18:4; 16:18; 
Prov. 23: 23. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Friday, January 12th. 
Prayer: That we ourselves, with all Christians, 
may loyally acknowledge our Savior’s last 
command, and have full faith in his parting 
promise; that appreciating the spiritual need 
of those who know not the one true God and 
Jesus Christ whom God did send, we may 
realize our personal responsibility for giving 
them the Word of life; that we may see in 
every open door an urgent opportunity which 
we can neglect only at our peril; that we may 
comprehend the sadness of the fact that; at 
the end of nineteen centuries, so much remains 
to be done in making the Gospel known: and 
that all Foreign Missionary organizations 
may work in wisest, most cordial co-operation. 
—Matt. 28:19, 20; Ps. 2:8; Is. 42:4; Acts 
4:12; Rom. 10:13-15; Rev. 8:8; Hz. 3:18; 
Matt. 25:45; John 4:35; Phil. 2: 9-11; Mal, 
8:10; Num. 11; 29, 


-? 
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HOME MISSIONS. 


Saturday, January 13th. : 
Prayer: That we, with all the people of our 
land, may be profoundly convinced that if 
this nation is to abide in prosperity and 
power, its life must be inspired by the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ; that we may realize 
that the followérs of Christ, in all their re- 
lations with their fellowmen, are to illustrate 
those same Christian teachings,—thus becom- 
ing home missionaries; that we may clearly 
perceive that the maintenance of Christianity’s 
* power in the older parts of the Union, and in 
the country regions as well as in the cities, 
is essential to the progress of the home king- 
dom ; that with such sound wisdom of plan, 
we may move to the evangelizing of the fron- 
tier and the other spiritually destitute places: 
and that all organized Home Missionary 
agencies, in this and other lands, may work 
in perfect harmony and with largest suc- 
cess.—Deut. 8:7-20; Is. 60:11, 12; Acts 
4:18; II Cor. 3:2; Matt. 7:20; Is. 58:12; 
Matt. 12: 25; Rev. 3:2; Is. 35:1; Is. 41: 6, 7. 


SERMONS. 


Sunday, January 14th. 

Christ and the Individual Members of the 
Church; “ And all mine are thine, and thine 
are mine; and I am glorified in them.”—John 
17:10. ; 





In view of the 
great variety of 
£ subjects that 
crowd every person’s mind during the holi- 
day season the interests of this great gath- 
ering have not been pressed before the pub- 
lic to a great degree. With the beginning of 
the new year, however, it is proposed to push 
the preparations which have been begun and 
arouse as widespread an interest in the mat- 
ter as possible. There is to be in this city 
on Thursday evening, January 11th, a pub- 
lic meeting, to be held in the Assembly Hall 
of the Presbyterian Building, in the interests 
of the conference. President Seth Low, of 
Columbia University, is to preside, and there 
are to be addresses by J. T. Gracey, D.D., 
president of the International Missionary 
Union, on “Why an Ecumenical Confer- 
ence?” and by William R. Huntington, 
D.D., rector of Grace Church, this city, on 
“The Power of a World’s Conference on 
Christian Missions to Beget Higher Ideals, 
Social Fellowship and Better Work.” State- 
ments will also be made by Dr. Arthur J. 
Brown, of the Presbyterian Board; Charles 
M. Jesup, Esq., and Mornay Williams, Esq., 
in regard to the plans and preparations for 
the conference. The program has been prac- 
tically completed, speakers engaged and 
everything is in excellent condition. The 
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acceptances from. abroad as well as from 
this country and Canada give assurance of 
a large gathering, and the scope of the pa- 
pers will be such as to cover the great ques- 
tions of missionary policy and missionary 
success. The’ survey of the past century 
will be the preparation for the outlook into 
the coming century, and it is confidently be- 
lieved that the whole gathering will result 
not merely in turning to account the experi- 
ence of the past for the benefit of the fu- 
ture both on the fereign field and at home, 
but in a more entire consecration of the 
Church of God in all its members to the great 
work committed to it. It is the earnest de- 
sire of the committees in charge that all in- 
terested in foreign missions should take their 
share in the work in two ways: in constant 
remembrance of the conference in prayer 
that God’s blessing may abide with it, and 


_ in provision for the needs. Those are con- 


siderable. To gather so large a company 
from the ends of the earth entails expense. 
America should not be behind England in 
her hospitality, and that hospitality in Lon- 
don twelve years ago was bountiful to the 
highest degree. Subscriptions of any sums 
are cordially welcomed, and may be sent to 
the secretaries of the Ecumenical Confer- 
ence, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





The problem of securing 
Christian influence in State 
colleges, while still pre- 
serving the undenominational character of 
those institutions, has found a practical solu- 
tion at the hands of the Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions and other Disciples of 
Christ, in the establishment of Bible Chairs 
or Biblical Colleges in connection with them. 
The first was opened at Ann Arbor in 1893 
with the cordial sympathy of the authori- 
ties, and its work has received the highest 
approval of President Angell and others. This 
has now extended to include a Bible Chair 
Extension, on the university extension plan, 
and the whole scheme has been duplicated in 
the Universities of Virginia and Georgia, 
where the relations are even more intimate 
than those at Ann Arbor. It is interesting to 
note that the plan in the University of Vir- 
ginia follows out the conception of its found- 
er, Thomas Jefferson. In California the Berk- 
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eley Bible Seminary has been fotnded at the 
seat of the State University; there is Eugene 
University School at the University of Ore- 
gon, and the Missouri Bible College at Co- 
lumbia, the seat of their State University. 
In each case the State institution gives its 
sympathy, co-operation and moral support, 
and the students avail themselves in large 
numbers of the advantage. One illustration 
of the inter-relations is found in the fact 
that in two of the universities the law stu- 
dents are given a special course in Old Testa- 
ment jurisprudence, which is esteemed of 
great value. The plan needs only the cordial 
indorsement of the Church on every hand 
in order to meet effectively the needs of the 
case. That the State universities themselves 
cannot give religious instruction is well 
understood. ‘That does not mean that they 
are necessarily hostile to it, and in every 
case where this plan has been tried it has 
been found to work to advantage. There 
should be a Bible chair in every State uni- 
versity in the land. 





At a meeting of the Pres- 

The New York pytory last week the Wars- 
. Presbytery zawiak case was remitted 
to the General Assembly. The previous 
action ordering a trial by commission was 
rescinded and a resolution adopted declaring 
that all proceedings were stayed from the 
adjournment of the Synod last fall to the 
General Assembly next year. Everybody is 
tired of it, and one member is reported to 
have said that the matter threatened to go on 
“ till the fulness of the Gentiles be come in.” 
The McGiffert case was up, but was post- 
poned for a week. Drs. Henry Van Dyke and 
Howard Agnew Johnston had with consent 
withdzawn papers previously presented and 
replaced them with a united paper. This 
pointed out certain particulars in which Dr. 
McGiffert’s book was “according to the 
judgment of the majority of the Presbytery 
erroneous and seriously out of harmony witb 
the facts of Holy Scripture as they have 
been interpreted by the Presbyterian 
Church.” While Dr. McGiffert claims that 
he has been misunderstood this liability to 
misunderstanding is one cause of the disap- 
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proval of the Presbytery. The following 
four points are cited as examples: 

(1) The apparent acceptance of the theory 
that the Sacrament of the Holy Communion was 
not instituted by Christ Himself upon the occa- 
sion of the last supper as a memorial feast 
(Page 69, Foot Note). 

“(2) The discrediting of the view so long ac- 
cepted by the Church that the Third Gospel and 
the Book of the Acts were written by St. Luke, 
the companion of St. Paul (pp. 237, 433), and 
the suggestion that they were more probably the 
work of some writer living in the latter part of 
the first century, a generation after the death of 
the Apostle (p. 486). 

“(3) The expression of uncertainty as to the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and the asser- 
tion that the discourses in it attributed to our 
Lord, altho ‘they embody Christ’s genuine 
teaching at least to some extent,’ are the compo- 
sition of the author (p. 616). 

“ (4) The view that ‘ Jesus’ emphasis of faith 
in, or acceptance of himself, is throughout an 
emphasis, not of his personality, but of his mes- 
sage, and thus simply a reaffirmation of filial 
trust in, devotion to, and service of God as the 
essential and sufficient condition of an eternal 
life of blessedness in heaven’ (p. 30).” 

The paper then expresses the principle that 
“a man is not necessarily to be held respon- 
sible for the general consequences which 
seem to others deducible from his views in 
certain particulars,” and that Dr. McGiffert’s 
avowals of loyalty may fairly be accepted. 
The assertion is also made that the action 
of the last General Assembly is sufficient to 
guard the purity of the doctrine of the 
Church, and in view of these considerations 
and the evils and misunderstandings inevit- 
ably following “ judicial process” it is be- 
lieved that neither the interests of peace of 
the Church nor the protection of purity of 
doctrine called for a trial for heresy. The 
paper closed with a counsel to all members 
of the body, especially those engaged in crit- 
ical stduies, “to refrain from setting forth 
the disavowed teachings as if indorsed by 
the Presbyterian Church, and while exercis- 
ing the liberty of scholarship to be careful, 
also faithful, to maintain sound doctrine and 
loyally to study the peace of the Church.” An 
amendment to this last was offered, enjoin- 
ing care: “To distinguish between the the- 
ories of criticism and the certainties of 
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faith.” After considerable discussion this 
report was adopted by a vote of 78 to 27. 
Whether the General Assembly will ap- 
prove this. method is uncertain. That there 
will be representations made to it to reopen 
the matter is unquestioned, and there is a 
general belief that in view of the record of 
the past few years it will be done. 





The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Dr. Purves Qhurch has tendered a unan- 
Called imous call to Dr. George T. 
Purves, of Princeton, to its pastorate. Dr. 
Purves’s name has been repeatedly men- 
tioned before the church, and ten years ago 
he was suggested as an assistant to Dr. Hall. 
His healih, however, in years past has not 
been of the best and he has steadily de- 
clined. At the present time his health is 
very much improved, and there has been 
great pressure brought to bear upon him. 
The session first moved to recommend the 
eall, and as a consequence a congregational 
meeting was summoned, and there the call 
was approved by a unanimous rising vote. 
There is general conviction not only in this 
city but in Princeton that Dr. Purves will 
accept, in view of a letter from him to the 
committee before the summoning of the 
congregational meeting. Dr. Purves’s rela- 
tions with the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary are such that it is thought that he will 
probably not leave before May and not take 
up his regular work in this eity till fall. 
That, however, will be apparent later. The 
church is certainly to be congratulated in 
securing such a man for the position. 





The Rev. Dr. D. F. X. 
Burke is rector of the 
new Catholic Church 
of St. Philip Neri, in Bedford Park, .in this 
city. He is building a new church, and a 
stupendous benefit for the building fund is 
planned for the evening of January 10th in 
the Grand Central Palace. On that even- 
ing: twenty-five hundred players will take 
part in a progressive euchre party, the pro- 
ceeds of which will be given to Dr. Burke to 
aid him in the erection of his church. It is 
announced that the well known euchre ex- 
pert, Prof. Henry J. Heidenis, will have 
charge, and that he has shown his compe- 
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tency by his success in managing the big 
euchre parties in aid of the Catholic Sum- 
mer School, and also that in aid of St. John’s 
Hospital, Long Island City; but this is to be 
the greatest euchre party ever given. A 
meeting was held last Thursday in the 
Cathedral school hall, in this city, of all who 
are co-operating with Father Burke to make 
this affair a success. The euchre party ap- 
pears to be a new kind of annex to Church 
work which deserves mention. We have 
looked over the Decrees of the Third Bal- 
timore Council, and we do not find that 
gambling for pious purposes is anywhere 
forbidden, doubtless because it had not be- 
come a public scandal in 1884. But the 
chapter, “ De Modis Prohibitis Pecunias ad 
Pias Causas Colligendi,” requires the greatest 
care in managing picnics, excursions, fairs 
and balls, and strictly forbids the sale at 
them of “intoxicating liquors, wine and 
beer.” We trust this will be remembered. 
But the principle, we suspect, would forbid 
the entire entertainment which declares 
“ pecunias iniquis mediis comparatas nullam 
Ecclesia utilitatem, sed iram Dei et ultionem 
potius allaturas.” 





It is becoming evident 

Japan's Fear of that the order prohibiting 
Christianity : 

religious teaching in pri- 
vate schools recognized by the Government 
of Japan is really inspired by hostility to 
Christianity. Many of the leading conserva- 
tives in the Government have stated that the 
Christianity introduced into Japan comes 
largely from the United States, where it is 
allied to a democratic form of government, 
and express fear lest it bring with it new 
ideas of government incompatible with the 
existing government, and therefore danger- 
ous. It is even stated that Christianity has 
been condemned in all the conservative cir- 
cles as a religion of monogamy, and that if 
it should gain control the imperial line would 
be put in jeopardy and perhaps the dynasty 
changed. These questions, it seems, were 
discussed at an important meeting. of leading 
officiais and politicians, and the present step 
was strongly urged. It is significant that the 
president of the Tokyo Chamber of Com- 
merce replied that it would lower the credit 
of Japan in the eyes of foreigners at large, 
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be injurious to the prosperity of Japanese 
foreign commerce, and prevent the influx of 
foreign money. He urged the importance of 
religious teaching for the working classes, 


stating that in many respects Japan needs’ 


to-day religious training. The Japanese press 
have taken the question up, and are dis- 
cussing it fully and frankly, and the joint 
consensus appears to be that the move was a 
false one and liable to do far more harm than 
good. The discussion cannot but be of ad- 
vantage, bringing the whole matter so prom- 
inently, as it does, before the public mind of 
the country. All the more essential is it that 
the different missions represented there take 
a strong stand in favor of genuine religious 
liberty. We are sorry to note that there ap- 
pears to be on the part of the Episcopal 
schools a tendency to evade the question. If 
all would stand firmly for the absolute right 
under the conditions, we believe that there 
would be little difficulty in carrying the point, 
which would be of inestimable advantage to 
all mission work. 





; In a pamphlet entitled “ Die 
The Sumerians Volker  Vorderasiens,” 


and Hittites which is the first of a series 
in which the reliable results of archeological 


researches in Western Asia are to be given 
in a summary shape and form, Dr. Winckler, 
the Orientalist of the University of Berlin, 
speaks rather curteously in reference to both 
the Sumerian and the Hittite questions. In 
reference to the former he says: 

“We know these Sumerians only from the 
culture they have left to the Semites who con- 
quered them. No doubt in the course of time 
it will be possible to determine what the pecul- 
iarities of these people were. But for the pres- 
ent even the Semitic immigrations them- 
selves are to a large degree a matter of mys- 
tery, and to draw a line of demarcation be- 
tween that which was originally Sumerian 
and what is to be credited to the Semitic 
peoples who followed them is not to be 
thought of, although it is known that the 
Sumerian people have left to their Semitic 
successors a rich treasury of civilization, in- 
cluding also their language and letters.” 

In reference to the Hittites his conclu- 
sions are these : 

“What we know concerning the Hittites we 
learn only from Cuneiform and Dgyptian 
sources. The Hittite inscriptions at present 
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are still dumb and silent. .The attempts to de- 
cipher them have not yet been successful and 
have led to no reliable results. So much, how- 
ever is certain—namely, that they constitute a 
countercurrent of emigration to the Semitic 
movements of thé eighth century, and that at 
present we are justified only in saying that they 
were neither Indo-European nor Semitic races.” 





A LITTLE more than a year ago the bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church made an 
appeal for a twentieth century thanks- 
offering. It was addressed to the ministers 
and laity, urging them to a reconsecration of 
themselves and a large contribution for vari- 
ous objects in the work of the church. They 
put their figure at $20,000,000. The Chris- 
tian Advocate has gathered records of $1,- 
780,515 already given or pledged for the 
cause of education and divided among the 
various universities, colleges, seminaries and 
academies. It says that a half million more 
is known of but not yet to be reported. The 
largest sum for any one institution is $325,- 
000, for Ohio Wesleyan University; then 
come $316,000 for the American University, 
$150,000 for Cornell College, $127,000 for New 
Hampshire Conference Seminary, $125,000 
for Kansas Wesleyan University, $100,000 
for Hamline University, and so on. 


....There was a pleasant gathering in 
Washington a short time since as a testimo- 
nial dinner in honor of Dr. J. G. Butler of the 
Lutheran Memorial Church, who is just cele- 
brating the jubilee of his pastorate. Dr. 
Butler has been chaplain of both Houses of 
the National Congress, and the regard that 
is felt for him on every hand was instanced 
by the fact that the presiding officer was 
Hon. John Foster, while President Mc- 
Kinley sent a letter of appreciation, and ad- 
dresses were made by Senator Frye, Justice 
Brewer, Bishop Satterlee, and others. The 
gathering included Protestants of all names, 
Roman Catholics, Jews, men of no avowed 
faith, who wished to do honor to a pure, true, 
unselfish man and good citizen. 

....Lhe Congregational churches of South 
Carolina have just organized the State Asso- 
ciation. These churches, all colored, have 
been a part of the State Association of Geor- 
gia for many years. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. BE. N. Kirby, pastor of the 
(white) Circular Church of Charleston. 





FINANCIAL. 


Favorable General Condition. 


NEITHER the sharp fall of market prices on 
the Stock Exchange at the beginning of last 
week nor the decline which had preceded it 
was due to an unfavorable condition of 
trade and industry in this country. All the 
current reports which indicate the condition 
of business had been highly favorable, as 
they are at the present time. Payments 
through the Clearing Houses of the country 
had been proof of unprecedented breadth and 
activity in trade. It should be noted that the 
clearings for the week in which the price of 
shares suffered so great a fall were much 
larger than those of any preceding week, 
exceeding those of the corresponding week 
in 1898 by 33 per cent., while the excess over 
those of 1897 was 67 per cent. In the manu- 
facturing industries there was no unfavor- 
able sign. Factories were making great ef- 
forts to fill orders which cover output for 
months ahead, and more than a hundred 
thousand ‘workmen were enjoying a recent 
increase of wages. The railroads continued 
to report large increases of earnings, the 
gross receipts of 65 companies for the 
second week of December showing a gain of 
nearly 11 per cent. over those of last year, 
while the gain in net earnings for 100 com- 
panies or systems had been 14% per cent. 
for October and 12 per cent. for the first ten 
months of 1899. The condition of the busi- 
ness of transportation, which reflects the con- 
dition of business generally, had not changed 
for the worse since great railway systems 
were recently induced to order many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of new cars because they 
were greatly needed. Indeed, that scarcity 
of loanable funds in the Wall Street money 
market which depressed the market prices of 
shares was due in part to the highly favor- 
able condition of general business, because 
this profitable activity throughout the coun- 
try increased the demand for money in the 
ordinary channels of trade. 

The great iron industry, in which have been 
formed some of the incorporated combina- 
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tions whose: shares suffered heavily in the 
decline, was never so broad, so active, or so 
profitable as it is at present. The volume of 
our exports—the excess of which over imports 
was one cause of the revival of prosperity 
—has been maintained, and if the excess over 
imports has been reduced, this is due to an 
increase of imports which shows that our 
people can afford to buy more freely from 
abroad. Neither the banks nor the great 
commercial interests were harmed by the 
sharp decline. The history of the downward 
movement proves that the banks and trust 
companies of New York had shown a wise 
conservatism and caution with respect to 
loans upon shares of the new “ trust” com- 
binations. The collapse of the Produce Ex- 
change Trust Company was merely the ex- 
ception that proved the rule. That trust com- 
pany had really ceased to subject its business 
to the rules observed by other and older in- 
stitutions of the kind. It is also true that the 
Globe Bank in Boston had in a similar man- 
ner become too deeply interested in specu- 
lative operations depending upon the infla- 
tion of the prices of copper shares. The ac- 
tion of the banks of New York before the 
crisis and during the period of greatest stress 
was admirable and tends only to confirm pub- 
lic confidence in the ability of our bankers. 
We have thus enumerated some of the un- 
questioned proofs of the highly favorable 
condition of American trade and industry 
because many persons have seemed to over- 
look them since the beginning of last week. 





Financial Items. 


In the last fiscal year the quantity of 
oleomargarine produced in the United States 
was greater than ever before—83,130,474 
pounds (against 57,516,136 in 1898), on which 
the tax collected was nearly $2,000,000. 


....The National Union Bank, of which 
Joseph C. Hendrix is president and Hdward 
O. Leech is cashier, has declared its first 
dividend, a-semi-annual one of five per cent., 














payable January 2d. The National Union 
Bank was started six years ago with a cap- 
ital of $1,200,000. Its surplus now exceeds 
its capital stock. , 


._.Frederick. ‘W. Vanderbilt was elected 
a director of the Canada Southern Railway 
Company last week, succeeding his brother, 
the late. Cornelius Vanderbilt. Charles F. 
Cox, -formerly vice-president,. was.. elected 
president, and his place was taken by Ed- 
ward A, Wicks. Frederick Middlebrook was 
elected. treasurer, 


..The producers of Bessemer iron ore in 
the Lake Superior district have fixed their 
price for the coming season at $5.50 per 
ton for ore of the Norrie grade, against $2.53 
last year. This means an increase of about 
$5.25 per ton for ore alone in the cost of mak- 
ing Bessemer: pig iron, to which must be 
added $1 per ton for coke, and other increases 
for freight charges, etc. 


. The internal revenue reports show that 
the quantity of “ filled cheese” produced in 
this country was increased last year by about 
20 per cent., and that the entire output was 
exported. The growth of this “filled cheese ” 
industry has been the chief cause of the re- 
duction of our exports of cheese from 
$7,624,648 in 1893 to only $3,316,049 last year, 
and of the increase of exports of genuine 
cheese from Canada. 


..The quarterly report of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company for the quarter 
ending December 31st, 1899, shows: 


A surplus October Ist, 1899, of.............. $8,292,383.16 
The net revenues of the quarter ending 

December 380th, jnstant, based upon 

nearly completed returns for October, 

partial returns for November, and esti- 

mating the business for December, will 


$9,892,383,16 


bonds POCO e eee eeOOseeeeee seeetree eeece 224,120.15 
$9,668, 268.01 

It requires for a dividend of 144 per cent. 
on capital stock issued, about............ 1,216,992.00 


Deducting which, leaves a surplus, after 
paying dividend, of............. eatbicece bé 


A dividend of one and one-quarter per cent. 

_on the capital stock of the company has been 
declared payable on and after the 15th day 
of January next. 


Financial 
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..The Calumet & Hecla Copper Mining 
Company has declared a dividend of $20 a 
share, payable at the end of this month. 
This is the fifth dividend of $20 for the 
current year, making the distribution $10,- 


000,000 for the twelve months. Since its or- 


ganization the company has paid in divi- 
dends $66,850,000. The demand for copper 
is so great that the metal will be shipped 
from the Lake Superior district throughout 
the winter by rail, the practice until last win- 
ter having been to hold it until spring for 
the cheaper transportation by water. 


.-Following dividends are announced: 


N. ¥. Cent. & H. R. R., quarterly, 14% per 
cent., payable January 15th. 
Lake Shore & Mich. So. R.R 
Amer, Bell Telephone Co., $3. per share, pay- 
able January 15th. 
Westinghouse Blectric & bea Co., preferred, 
1% per cent., payable Jemma ¢ 
Otis El Blevator Co. .» preferr quarterly, $1.50 
per share, payable January 13t th. 
Real Estate Trust Co , semi-annual, 4 per 
cent., payable January 2d. 
United States Mort. & Trust Co., 5 per cent., 
payable January 2d. 
NATIONAL BANKS, 
Central, 4 per cent. 
Chatham, 4 per cent. 
Continental, 3 per cent. 
by st Hiiver, 4 per cent. 
3 per cent. and 3 per cent. extra. 
ath, 8 ¥% per cent. 
a rters’ and Traders’, 10 per cent. 
ng, 4 per cent. 
Market and Fulton, 5 per cent. 
Merchants, 344 per cent. 
Merchants’ Exchange, 3 per cent. 
Natl. Bank of Commerce, 4 per cent. 
Natl. Bank of North America, 3 per cent. 
Natl. Bank of Republic, 4 per cent. 
Natl. Butch. and Drovers’, 3 per cent. 
Natl. Citizens’, 3% per cent. 
Natl. Park, 6 per cent. 
Natl. Shoe and Leather, 1 per cent. 
Ninth, 2 per cent. 
STATE BANKS. 
Bank of America, 7 per cent. 
Oriental, 5 per cent. 
SAVINGS BANKS. 


Citizens’, 344 per cent. 
rman, 3% per cent. 
Greenwich, 2 r cent. 
North River, per cent. 
Amer. Savings Bank, 3% per cent. 
Bowery Savings Bank, 3% per cent. 
Irving Savings Institution, 4 per cent. 
Union Dime Savings Institution, 3% per cent. 


-..-Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
Stocks during the past week were : 


BANKS. 






Feet ewer esee eet eresessseseres 


TRUST COMPANIES. 
RENE i. s'a.6. 05s on cn cohadtadbendinavetnts cove cecces cok 000 
International Banking and Trust Co........---. 160 
Trust Co. of America,.........cc.cccscccceee eoeve 20594 


















_. INSURANCE. 


What is the “ Proof?” 

Havine recently given a brief ‘account of 
the experience with assessment life insurance 
of a Western man who advocated it and 
really believed:in it, we now receive a letter 
from a subscriber that this account came 
just in time to open his eyes. This evidence 
of having done at least one bit of good is 
pleasant; ‘but he goes on to say that the 
representative of some society (no matter 
what) is soliciting him, that the offered price 
of insurance is $10 per $1,000, that this man 
exhibits figures which seem to show that the 
price will not increase, and would we state 
what we have to say about this one ? 

We have nothing to say about it. When a 
street fakir has sold a batch of gilt watches 
at half the price of gold ones, and has moved 
on, what exposure can we offer about the 
other fakir in another street? When the 
Miller -10-per-cent.-weekly swindle — which 
offered figures, to wit, the fact of paying 10 
per cent., that seemed to show the feasibility 
of operation—has been smashed, what have 
we to say of the like operation still carried 


on a few blocks away? Of the proposition 


to furnish life insurance, for life, at $10 per 
$1,000, we have only to say that it has not 
been done and cannot be. Does our friend 
ask why? We suppose he admits that he 
cannot run from Buffalo to Albany in the 
time of the Empire State Express, and the 
“why ” is the same in both cases. 

Assessment societies in a long line have 
failed to do it, but how do we know this 
latest one will not succeed—what have we to 
say about this one? There is no proof ex- 
cept the order of sequences. Why does our 
friend think of life insurance at all? There 
is no record of any man’s escaping; but he 
has not died yet—how does he know he will 
not escape? He never fell out of a window— 
how does he know falling would hurt him? 
How do we know summer and the daylight 
will come again? 

This is not trifling—it is simply quoting the 
only possible argument, from the only pos- 
sible evidence. Things which are opposed to 
what are called “laws” and have never been 
accomplished we say have “ therefore ” never 
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been and never can be. One of them is that 
a dollar can be paid with less than a dollar. 


. You cannot coin a vacuum, or make some- 


thing of nothing; true that is a most seduc- 
tive undertaking, which people would like 
to have accomplished, and therefore the long 
line of sharpers fooling and plucking the 
endless line of the greedy credulous by pre- 
tending and promising to do it. -And when 
we are asked to prove the absurdity as to 
some one more particular case, it is a little 
discouraging to our hope of influencing man- 
kind a little toward less folly; yet there is 
no proof except that of sequence. See Ec- 
clesiastes, first chapter, ninth verse. 





THE Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, was founded nearly 57 years 
ago by 250 men who thus mutually insured 
one another. The surviving number of the 


.250 has not for many years been large, for 


they were not a band of youths in 1848, and 
we recall, a few years ago, mentioning one 
old man who rather desired to be the last 
of them, and had a habit of calling in at the 
Home Office once a year and saluting the: 
cashier with, “ Any more of ’em gone?” 
One by one they have departed, until now 
only four remain. One of the 250 not long 
gone was Mr. Henry A. Hurlbut, of this 
city, whose policy was No. 85 and for the 
usual $5,000, to which he added, seven years 
later No. 8,070, also for $5,000. He died 
two years ago, but some delays in appointing 
a legal representative for the estate deferred 
settlement of the policies until recently. 
Both policies were of the old-fashioned plain 
whole-life class, and premiums were paid on 
them until death interfered, 55 premiums on 
one and 48 on the other. On both all the 
dividends were “ ploughed in” by being al- 
lowed to stand as purchase-money for fully- 
paid additions instead of being turned i1 as 
cash on premium account. The 55 premiums 
on the first policy aggregated $7,260, and to 
the $5,000 there were additions of $11,603; 
on the second policy the 8 premiums were 
$7,944, and the additions $11,481. The com- 
pany received in all $15,204 and paid the es- 
tate $33,084, on policies running 48 and 55 
years. 
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Pebbles. 


Your Christmas presents won’t suit you 
three weeks from to-day.—The proposal in a - 
love story is to a girl what the pie at dinner is 
to a boy.— Aitchison Globe. 


...-Mrs. Aguinaldo: “ Emilio, dear.” Mr. 
Aguinaldo: “ Yes, love, what is it?” “Can’t 
you take little George Washington with you 
and let him see you move the capital to-day? ”— 
Baltimore American. 


_e+e.*I suppose the old gag. could have been 
fittingly applied to the big Lippincott book 
fire?” ‘“ What was that?” ‘ Dickens, How- 
itt Burns!” “ At the same time it is pleasant 
to note that no man has yet come forward to 
say that he saw Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett.” ‘“ Well, you must admit that the literary 
suggestion was admirably carried out when 
the fire was extinguished by the ‘Man with the 
Hose.’ ’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





....Two of a Kind: “ So, you see, if Sampson 
hadn’t laid the plans”. “Wait a minute, 
can’t you? f a man is in his second year as 
soon as he has passed his first, the next cen- 
tury ” “Hold on there. Schley clearly 
proved that he was unfit to be left in’ 
charge ” “TIT tell you it’s plainer than the 
nose on your face—and I never saw a plainer 
one. If there are sixty seconds in an hour the 
twentieth century will begin on December 














31st ”. “ All Schley had to do was to exe- 
cute Sampson’s orders, and so” “ Time 
begins with the year naught” “Schley 








tried to run away” “It begins, I tell 
you”——— “Schley rammed the ‘ Texas’ ” 
“On January Ist” “You’re a liar!” 
“You’re another!” They clinch.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 








.-...-A new advertising scheme was recently 
employed by a firm in a Southern city. The 
-junior partner of the firm swore out a warrant 
for the arrest of the senior partner on the 
ground that he was selling goods below cost, 
and that the firm was constantly losing money 
thereby. The case came up in court, and the 
counsel for the senior partner asked for a post- 
ponement in order to have more time to prepare 
his case. The Judge granted the request, bail 
was fixed, and the senior member released. As 
he left the court room the junior partner arose 
and exclaimed, “If he is released the sacrifice 
will go on!” ‘The news soon spread and the 
firm did a better business. When the. case was 
again called no plaintiff appeared and the charge 
was dismissed. The firm had succeeded in their 
object—advertisement.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Half a. foot, half a foot, 
Half a foot onward! 

‘Down on the Christmas toys 
Swooped the six hundred. 
Grabbing for drum and horn— 
Many a skirt was torn, 
Many a toe was crushed 
By the six hundred! 


Clerks to the right of them, 

Clerks to the left of them 

Clerks massed in front of them 
Fumbled and blundered ! 

Things ripped to pieces there, 

Arms. reaching through the air, 

Mad women jamming and 

Grabbing things everywhere— 
Frightful six hundred. 

3 Ohicago Times-Herald. 


Puzzles. 
"CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE: 
PRIZE OFFER. 

To Our Puzzumrs : Instead of the usual weekly. 
prize, THE INDEPENDENT Offers, for the best puzzle, 
or budget of puzzles, received during December, a 
fine Eastman kodak, valued at twenty dollars. It - 
takes a 4x 5 picture, All puzzles competing must 
be received at the office of THm INDEPENDENT be- 
fore January Ist. 

CHARADE. 


My first Tabby did after catching the rat; 
My second. did Towser when he saw the cat; 
My whole’s what the customer made in the 


'  gtore, ; — 
Tho the clerk tried to get him to make it still 
more. Cc. E. B. 
GEORGE ELIOT ACROSTIC. 


The initials and finals each spell the surname 
of one.of George Eliot’s heroes. 

Reading Across: 1, The home of Tom and 
Maggie Tulliver; 2, a work translated from 
the German by George Eliot; 3, the Christian 
name of a pretty heroine; 4, the saint from 
whom the town where Stephen Guest resided 
»resumably derived its name; 5, one of Tito 
Melema’s children; 6, a burden lifted by Tom 
Tulliver from his father’s shoulders; 7, the 
title of a novel. 8S. L. MELLISH. 


«CONNECTED SQUARES. 


eR BRE. « 
**# & 
22 et 


I. Upper LEFT-HAND SQuaReE: 1, A coin; 2, 
always; 3, a Roman Emperor; 4, to jog. 

II. Upper RiIGHT-HAND Square: 1, The 
spread of an arch; 2, an artificial position; 3, 
small snakes; 4, a cozy home. 

III. Centrat SquaRkE: 1, Removed by force; 
2, a medley; 3, tumult; 4, to observe. 

IV. Lower LEerr-HAND- SqQuaReE: 1, The Du- - 
ropean carrion crow; 2, a dress of state; 3, to 
uphold; 4, snares. : 

. Lower KigHt-HanD Square; 1, A femi- 
nine name; 2, exact; 3, cooling compounds; 4, 
a pulpit. 8. H. 3. 

TRANSFORMATIONS. 


Transform MAN to cow in three changes— 


changing but one letter at a time. Answer, 
man, can, con, cow. 
1. Transform MONEY to COINS in .- five 


changes. 

2. Transform QUACK to GOOsE in fourteen 
changes. 

8. Transform DUCKS to DRAKE in eighteen 
changes. 

4, Transform WATER to STEAM in twenty-one 
changes. 

These changes are made by substituting one 
new letter each time, and making a good Bnglish 
word each time. MBS. RB. E. LINN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER. 14ra. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—Semites. : 
CHECKERED SQuaren.—1, Triumph; 2, integer; 3, 
magnate; 4, harvest. - 
BIBLICAL CENTRAL AcrosTic.—Solomon. a 
Shishak; 2, almonds; 8, Aholiab; 4, Solomon; 5, 
é 7, madness, 


Sicmgar; 6, Jehoram ; 
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- Personals. 


Lorp ARMSTRONG, the gun maker, is now 
in his ninetieth year. . Forty years have passed 
since he was knighted for the invention of the 
Armstrong breech loading gun. In his old age 
he has given a part of his time to the restora- 
tion of Bamburgh Castle, in which he lives. 


-..--Lieut. Thomas M. Brumby, Admiral 
Dewey’s flag lieutenant during:the Manila cam- 
paign and his very intimate friend, who re- 
ceived a sword from the State of Georgia in Oc- 
tober last, was taken ill soon after his return to 
Washington from the presentation exercises in 
Atlanta, and he died of typhoid fever in Wash- 
ington on the 17th inst. His father, a graduate 
of West Point, established the Georgia Military 
Institute at Marietta, and a-nephew and two 
cousins of the late Lieutenant are line officers 
in the navy. In Hastern waters Brumby was 
known as “ Dewey’s right hand man.” 


--.-The death of the Rev. Samuel May was 
closely followed by that of Mrs. Blizabeth B. 
Chace, who’ had been associated with him in 
work for the anti-slavery cause. Mrs. Chace 
died at Valley Falls, R. I., in her ninety-third 
year, on the 13th inst. She was a daughter of 
Arnold Buffum, one of the early abolitionists, 
first president of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society, and a‘ very useful friend ‘of Garrison. 
At the age of ninety she contributed to,a maga- 
zine a clear and attractive account of her early 
life. Her interest in public affairs and philan- 
thropic movements continued unabated to the 
end of her days. 


«...-Benjamin D. Silliman, the oldest living 
graduate of Yale (sole survivor of the class of 
1824), resumed the active practice of his profes- 
sion, the law, a few weeks ago, at his office in 
New York, after resting since March last, when 
he was disabled by illness. Mr. Silliman is 
ninety-four years old. His great grandfather 
was graduated at Yale in 1727, his grandfather 
in 1752 and his father in 1796. He began prac- 
tice in New York seventy years ago, and for half 
a century he has been the legal adviser of the 
Bank of Commerce. He was a member of the 
convention that nominated William Henry Har- 
rison for the Presidency, and he was a candi- 
date for Congress nearly sixty years ago. 


.-.-Bernard Quaritch, the most famous and 
learned of dealers in old and rare books, who 
died in London last week at the age of eighty- 
two, was the son of an officer in the Prussian 
Army, and he came to: London penniless in his 
early youth. His book shop in Piccadilly was a 


‘The Indeperident 


veritable museum of the treasures: which are 
dear to the collector, and his “knowledge of the 


. history of books was marvelously extensive and 


exact. He was a very charitable man, but did not 
advertise his gifts. “‘ When homes have been 
broken up,” says a London writer, ‘ he has made 
new ones; where help has been sorely needed he 
has given it; he has been a father to the father- 
less, and provided for young childreh, now mid- 
die aged men and women, and all, if not secretly, 
quite without ostentation.” 


.-.eLhe biography of Dr. Benson, the. late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, recently published, 
contains a letter received by him from the Prince 
of Wales sgon after the Tranby Croft scandal, 
in which the Prince, having referred to “ bitter 
and unjust attacks” upon himself in the press, 
speaks of gambling as follows: 

“TI have a horror of gambling and should al- 
ways do my utmost to discourage others who have 
an inclination for it, and I consider gambling, like 
intemperance, one of the greatest curses which a 
country could be afflicted with. Horse racing may 
produce gambling or it may not, but I have always 
looked upon it as a manly sport which is popular 
with Englishmen of all «classes, and there is no 
reason why it should be looked upon as a gambling 
transaction. Alas, those who gamble will gamble 
at anything.”’: ie 


.-..-Maj.-.Gen. Henry W. Lawton, whom 
President Schurman calls “ the prince of fight- 
ers,” was shot through the heart on the morn- 
ing of the 19th inst., while on the firing line with 
his men, who were attacking San Mateo, thir- 


‘ teen miles from Manila. He had helped to 


carry Lieutenant Breckenridge, who had been 
wounded, to a litter, and was bending over him 
when: the fatal bullet came. General Lawton 
was a great soldier. Entering the army as a 
volunteer in 1861, at the age of 18, he rose from 
the ranks to the office of colonel, and after the 
Civil War was appointed to the regular army. 
He was a man of excellent judgment, kind dispo- 
sition, great energy, remarkable endurance and 
unsurpassed courage. He was without fear. 
His tall form (his hight was six feet three 
inches) was always conspicuous in the front. 
The greater part of the fighting in the Philip- 
pines was done by him. He won fame years 
ago by his chase and capture of Geronimo, the 
Apache. The Indians called him Man-Who- 
Gets-Up-in-the-Night-to-Fight. He leaves in 
Manila a widow and four children, the oldest a 
captain of volunteers. As he could bequeath to 
them scarcely anything except his noble record, 
a fund for their benefit is being raised un- 
der the direction of Adjutant-General Corbin, 
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